ae? 
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ACCIDENCE. 


* : tf KW 2 7 * A e. hy 
HAT ES... BT 4 | 

Grammar is the art of a words accord 

ing to certain eſtabliſhed rules, | 


What is the difference between Grammar 3 in e. 


1 and the Engliſh Grammar ? 


Grammar in general, or univerſal Grammar, ex⸗ 
plains the principles which are common to all lan- 
Bages. Fo 

The Grammar of any partieular 1 as ; the 
En gliſn Grammar, applies thoſe common principles 
to that particular language, dee to. the: eſta- 
e cuſtom of it. | 


Into o- many arts is Gi famimar' en a. 
-vided 7 HEE „ | 
Into four parts, viz, . - 5 15 ek — pts : I | 
ORTHOG RAPHY, which teaches the true | 
Telling of words, © : 
ETYMOLOGY, which: treats: of the Ares 
"forts of words, (or parts of * and their n 
tions and variations. | 
SYNT AX, which teaches us how t to join words 5 
dogetheri in a ſentence. , 
+ PROSODY, which teaches the rle Les | 25 ks — | 
ciation, and verlification, | — 5 


mY 4 © 
9 A ow ” 


2 Of Etymology. 


"TO TYMO a 0 GY. 


ow many kinds of words are ho in the 
Engliſh language ? | 

There are in Engliſh ten ſorts of words ; or, as 
they are commonly: called, Parts of Speech, 

1. The AxTiCLE, which is placed before Sub- 
ſtantives, to point them out, and to ſhew how far their 
ſignification extends. — There are two, the words @ or 
an, and the © | 
. 1 SUBSTANTIVE, or - Noun, which is the 
name of any thing that exiſts, or of which we have 
any notion; ſo that whatever can be heard—ſeen— 
ſmelt - taſted fel. under ſtood or made the ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe, is a Subſtantive, or Noun. 

You may know a Subſtantive by prefixing an Ar- 
ticle, or the words—ſpeak of—to any word concern- 
ing which you are in doubt: If the phraſe make ſenſe, 
the word is a Subſtantive ; as, à Boo, the uns an apple; 
or, 1 ſpeak of goodneſs—of happineſs. e 

3. The Pxonoun, which is uſed inſtead of a 
Noun or Subſtantive, in order to avoid the too fre- 
quent repetition « of the ſame word; as, I for my name; 
He, inſtead of a repetition of her name. 

4. The ApjzcTive, which is added to the Sub- 
ſtantive to expreſs the quality—form—number—or 
any other property belonging to it; as, pretty—little 


cod. f 


* 


Of Etymology. 3 
| You may know if a word be an Adjective by ad- 
"+ ding thing to it; as, à good thing; or any known Sub- 
A ſtantive, as, a good cake, & large apple; or by aſkin 
the queſtion what ? by which you will diſtinguiſh its 
Subſtantive likewiſe ; as, good what ? Good child. 

5. The VERB is a word whereby ſomething is re- 
preſented as exiſting; as, I am; acting; as, I do, I 


taught. 


teach; learn, to learn. Or, whatever word makes a 
compleat ſentence with a Noun or Pronoun 1s a Verb; 
as, the bird fings, ſhe laughs. 


and the Adjective; as for example: Learned is a 
Participle when joined to an Auxiliary or helping 
Verb; as, 1 have learned my leſſon 5 but when it is uſed 


Adjetivee 
J. The Apvers, which may be joined to aVerb; 
as, He reads well; or to an Adjective; as, A truly 
good man; or to a Participle; as, She is ſecretly plot 
ting: and ſometimes to another Adverb, to expreſs 
the quality or circumſtance of 1 it; as, He Writes very 
correctly. 

Adverbs generally end in h; ; AS, merci ifull „ fooliſh 


ly; and anſwer to the queſtions How ? How much? 
When ? Where. 


2 


B 2 Pronouns 


play, T eat, I read; or being acted upon; as, J am 


You may know a Verb by prefixin g eo, to the word 
concerning which you are enquiring; as, teach, to 


6. The PaxTIC1PLE, which is derived from a 
Verb, and partakes of the nature both of the Verb 


without any relation to time, as a learned man, it is an 


8. The Pasrosirion, put before Nouns and 


* — — 


4 mh Of Etymology. 


Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other words, 
and to ſhew their relation to thoſe words. 

You may know a Prepoſition, becauſe it admits of 
a perſonal Pronoun in the Objective Caſe, or a Sub- 
ſtantive to follow it; as for example; With me; 
Beneath them ; She went from London, through Green- 
wich, 70 Blackheath,” bh | 
9. The ConjuncrTion, that joins words and 
ſentences together, as, Charlotte and Louiſa play 
together.” —— Maria, Lztitia, and Caroline run; 
which may be reſolved into three Sentences ; as Ma- 
ria runs, Lætitia runs, and Caroline runs. 
10. The InTzRjECTION, that expreſſes ſome 
paſſion of the mind; as, Alas! Oh! &c. It is 
_ uſually followed by a note of admiration. 


EY EXAMPLE. 
ſub. cdj. ſubs prep. adj. ſub, verb. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe; 
verb. adv. pro. ſubs adve adj. art. ſub. verb. 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


0D ARTICLE . 


N Article is a word preſixed to a Subſtantive, to 
limit or determine its ſignification, 
How many Articles are there 1 in the Engliſh lane 
guage? 
Two; a or an, and the, | 
What is the, uſe of the Article a or an? 


Of Articles. 5 


The indefinite Article a or an ſerves to point out 
one ſingle perſon, or thing, as, @ girl, a «/eful boat. 
A can only be. joined with the ſingular, as I wart a 
book Plu. I want fome books. A is called the inde- 
finite Article, becauſe it does not determine what par- 


ticular perſon or thing is meant; as, a child, ſigniſies 
any child whatſoever ; a book, any ſort of book. 


Is there any exception to this Rule ? 

There is a remarkable exception to this Rule, in 
the uſe of the Adjectives few and many; which, 
though joined with plural Subſtantives, yet admit of 
the ſingular Article a; as, a few cherries, a great many 
apples, a thouſand. —_ 

W When is the Article 4 uſed 2 
The Article à is uſed before Subſtantives begin- 
ning with a conſonant ; as, à glove, a book, 

When is the Article az uſed? 

The Article an is uſed before Subſtantives begin- 
ning with a Vowel; as, an apron, an urn, an ingenious 
man. Or with / mute; as, an hour, 

What is the uſe of the Article he? 

The definite or demonſtrative Article e deter- 
mines what particular perſon or thing is meant; as, 
That is THE perſon of whom 1 ſpake. This is THE 
book which I intend to lend to you. Hence it is called 

the definite, or demonſtrative Article. 


Is the Article he uſed before Subſtantives of the 
Plural, or of the ſingular number 2 _ RE Ob 
The Article the is ſet before Subſtantives both of 


B 3 | hs 


WE. Of Articles, 


the ſingular and plural number, becauſe we can ſpeak 
determinately, as well of many as of one particular 


perſon or thing; as for example, TRE child, The 
children, TRE book, 1 HE books which ] bought. 


Are no Subſtantives uſed without Articles? 
Ves; proper names; as, Alexander, London, Athens : 
_ abſtrat names; as, virtue, vice, beauty, 0 anger, 

good-nature. 

Words in which nothing but the mere being of the 
thing is implied; as, this is not thread, 5 . lk; not 
gold, but falver. 

Articles are ſometimes joined to proper names by 
way of diſtinction or eminence; as, He is a Titus, 
that is, a perſon as worthy as Titus. Taz Howards, 
that is, the family of the Howards; or, He is AN 
Alexander, that is, a man as brave Alexander; Tur 
Cz/ars, that is, the Roman emperors of the name of 
Cæſar. 

And alſo when ſome Subſtantive is underſtood, as 
THE Thames, that is, the river Thames. 


Are the Articles ever uſed before any other of the 
parts of ſpeech ? 
The Article may be placed before the Adjective, 
when it precedes its Subſtantive; as, AN excellent 
book; TM better day the better deed. | 
The definite Article the is ſometimes ſet before 
Adverbs in the comparative, or ſuperlative degree; 
as, THE ſooner, THE later; TE oftener 1 read J hom- 
ſfou's Seaſons, THe more J admire them; She is THR 


mof 


Of Articles. ; 7 


moſt happy girl 1 know, and 1 believe FRAY that ſhe is 
THE beſt. 


Are there not ſome Subſtantives which never ad- 
mit the Article ? | 

Yes : words taken in the largeſt and moſt unlimited 
ſenſe; as, MAN is a rational creature, that is, all men 
without exception. The proper kudy of mankind is 
MAN, | 


Or SUBS TANTIVES. 


8 ubſtantive, or Noun, 1 is the name of any ching 

that exiſts, or of which we have any notion; ſo 

that whatever can be heard, ſeen, ſmelt, taſted, felt, 

underſtood, or made the ſubject of diſcourſe, is a Sub- 
ſtantive. | 


How many kinds of Subſtantives are there? 
Two; proper, and common. 


What is a Subſtantive proper * 

A Subſtantive proper is the name of any particular 
perſon, as John; of a river, as the Thames; or of a 
city, as London, 


What is a Subſtantive common? 
A Subllantive common is the name of things in ge» 
neral, as a free, a houſe. 


Are there any other kind of Subſtantives? 
Nouns or Names may be farther ſubdivided into 
Collective, or Names of Multitude ; as, ſocieties, 
communities, & c. Ex. the people, an army, the clergy. 
| 34 Abſtract ; 
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Of 'Subſtanives, 
Abſtract; which belongs to qualities, paſſions, &c. 


as wiſdom, e era, emulation, imitation, applica- 
tion, &c. | . 
Derivatives ; which peveeed from che proper, as 
from City, Clin Rome, Roman; Art, Arti. 
Verbal; derived ſrom Verbs, as from to dance, 


Dancing ; to wall, M. alling. 


Or NUMBER, 


Number is the Albin ien of one TE, many. 


There are two Numbers, the, ſingular, and the 
plural. 


The ſingular number ſpeaketh but of one, as an 
ble. 
The plural number of more than one, as 3 FT 
How is the plural number formed? _ _ - 
The plural number is uſually formed by adding to 
the ſingular; as, apple, apples; book, books, &c. 


Are there any exceptions ? 
Ves: If the Singular end in , x, ch, or ſb, the 


Plural is formed by adding es. 


ExanzLEs. 


Sing. plur. Sing. Plur. 
Mi, Mises, Box, Boxes. 
Peach, Peaches, Bruſb, Bruſhes. 


Does adding the letter increaſe the number of 


: ſyllables ? SRD: wt | a 


Not 


of Subſtantives, | 9 


Not in general; but it does 1 in words which end in 
ce, ge, Jes and ze. 


"EXAMPLES. 


Sing. Plur, Sing. Phu. 
Price, Pri- ces. Purſe, Pur-ſes. 
"Cave, © Cn ges. Prizes Pri-zes. 


If a Subſtantive in the ſingular number end in 4 
or fe; how do you form the plural ? | 
By changing the / or fe, into wes, 
EXAMPLES, 


Sing. Plur.: - Sing. Plur. 
Calf, Cal, n, © Live. 
"Half, Halo, Leaf, Loa ves. 
Knife, Knives. Wife, Fives. 


and aff, which in the Plural is faves, 


Are there any exceptions ? 
Yes, the following, viz. 


Chief. Grief, Miſchief. Roof. 
Clif. Handkerchief. Proof. Ruff. 
VV Puff, Stuff. 
 Devarf, Mae 


which rake s, to b the Plural. 


How do Subſtantives ending in y, with a Conſo- 
nant before it, form their Plurals? | 


By changing the y into zes. 
EXAMPLES. 
Sing, Plur. Sing. ar,, 
Lady, Ladies. Cherry, Cherries, 


Are there not ſome Subſtantives which take e en Or 
ren to make their Plurals ? | 
8 B 5 ExAu- 
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 ExXAMPLES. | 
Sing. Plur, Sing. Plur. 
Child, Chilaren, Ox, Oxen. 
Brother, Brothers, or Brethren. 


Brother has two plurals in uſe ; Brothers is applied to 

natural relations, as, brothers and fiſters; Brethren is 
uſed in a figurative _ as, when we ſay Men and 
brethren. 


Max, and all its compounds, form their Plural, by 


changing the à into e; as, 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Man, Men. Woman, Nomen. 
 Footman, Footmen. Stateſnan, Statgſinen. 


Some words taken from foreign languages retain 
their original Plurals; as, | 


Sing Plur. 

Beau, Beaux, French. 
Cherub, Cherubim, Hebrew. 
Seraph, Seraphim, Hebrew. 
Erratum, Errata, Latin. 
Phenomenon, Fbænamena, Greek. 


and many others. 
Are not the Plurals of ſome Subſtantives irre- 


gular ? 
Yes, the following, v viz, 
Sing, Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Die, Dice. Mouſe, Mice. 
Fat, Feet. Penny, Pence, 
Gooſe, Geeſe Tooth, Teath. 


Dice 


Of Subſtantives. IT 
Dire i is uſed as the Plural by gameſters; a Die, the 
ſtamp uſed by coiners, takes the regular Plural Dies. 

Have all Subſtantives a ſingular and a plural num- 

ber ? 

No: ſome words have no Singular; as, 
Aſhes, Entrails, Scifſars, Thanks, 
Bellows, Lungs, Sheers, Tongs, 

| Bowels, - News,  Snuffers, Wages, Se. 
Others bave no plural number, as the proper names 
of 
Men, 8 Countries, as Wales; 
Cities, as London; Mountains, as Erna; 
Rivers, as the Thames ; likewiſe the Earth : 
The names of virtues, as genere/ity, truth; vices, as 
avarice, fulſhood ; metals, as gold, ſilver, & c. have no 
plural number. ” 
The names of moſt ſorts of 0 as 1 
graſs, mint, ¶pinage, balm, marjoram, parſley, ſage, are 
uſed only in the ſingular, a few excepted ; ſuch as, 


Sing. - nr. FSi. Plur. 
a Nettle, Nettles, a Poppy, Poppies. 
a Lih, Lilies, a Cabbage, Cabbages. 


And the names of ſeveral ſorts of corn and pulſe; as 
barley, wheat, rye, bread, beer, ale, honey, milk, butter, 
&c. have no plural. 


Or CASES. t 

How many Caſes are there in the Englih lan- 
guage ? 

A Subſtantive doth not caddy admit of more 


| than two Caſes; ; the Nominative and the Genitive. 
B 6 | What 


12 / Subſtantives. 
What is the Nominative Caſe? 


The Caſe in which a thing is ſimply mintioned, or 


| the name itſelf ; as a boy, Arthur, a girl, Charlotte, a 
_ book, | 


How do you know the Nominative Caſe 5 

By aſking the queſtion who ? avhich ? or _— 

Can you give me any examples? 

Yes: Girls love play, Who love play? Anſwer, 
girls. Girls.is the Nominative Caſe. Sometimes an 
Infinitive Mood anſwers as the Nominative Caſe to 


the Verb; as, 70 be idle. 10 naughty. What is naughty? 


Anſwer, to be idle. 
Sometimes a ſentence ſupplies . place of the No- 
minative Caſe; as, The habit of rifing early conduces 10 
health. What See to health ? e the N 18 
of riſing early. | 

What is the Genitive Caſe? 

The Genitive Caſe implies Property, or Poſſeſſion; 
as, Ellin's book, i. e. the book of, or belonging to 
_ F#lliz: hence it is frequently ted _ Poſſeſſive 

Caſe. 

"THE Sale or Poſſeſſive Caſe, may A So 
by its having the word of before it. Example, The | 
picture of the king : or by the addition of s with an 
apoſtrophe, as, The king's picture. 

Both the ſign, i. e. the apoſtrophe, and 40 W 
tion of, ſeems ſometimes to be uſed; as, a foldier of the 
King's; but here are really two polleſlives, as ĩt means, 
ONE of the ſoldiers of the king. 

To nouns either ſingular or plural the; in , the 
apoſtrophe 3 is never N to form | ag Genitiye, as, 

| For 


Of Subſtantives. 1 3 


For righteouſneſs ſake : On eagles wings : : The ſoldiers 
courage, | 
The ; is ſometimes omitted after proper names 
ending in x, or 5; as, Felix” room; Peleus' fon.  _ 

When ſeveral names are coupled together in the 
Poſſeſſive Caſe, the apoſtrophe with 5 may be joined 
to the laſt of them, and omitted, though -underitood, 
to the others, as, Eliza, Ann, and Mary' s book, 

Obſerve 5 with an apoſtrophe thus {*s) always de- 
notes poſſeſſion or relation, and ſignifies of. To put 

to the plural number, as /law's, wirtue's, wice's, or 
to the third perſon of verbs, as, ſhe carry's that along | 
- evith her, inſtead of carries, is a proof of * . 
rance, and i is abſurd. 


0 s GENDER. 
Gender is the diſtinction of Nouns ee * 
their ſex. a 
How many Genders are Sd 
Three; 3 the Maſculine, the Feminine, and the 
Neuter. 
What Nouns are of the Maſculine Grads ? 
All thoſe which ſignify males; as, a father, a /on.s 
and the following words, when perſonified, are conſi- 
dered as maſculines : fun, time, death, ſleep, love. 
What Nouns are of the Feminine Gender? 
All Nouns which fignify females; as, a mother, a 
| girl: virtue and vice, the foul, the earth, the moon, the 
church, religion, nature, fortune, ſhip, veſſel, gun, and the 


names of countries and cities are conkdered likewiſe 
2 feminine, 


14 Of Subſtantives. 
What nouns are of the Neuter Gender ? 


All Nouns that ſignify things without life; which 
have no ſex at all; as an oye, a garden, a flick, a 


ſtone. | 
_ Have all Nouns theſe JiftinAions ? | 
No: there are ſome Nouns common to both ſexes, 
which are called Epicenes; as, a Jparrow, a cat, a ſer- 
vant, _ 


How then is the Sex or Gender diffinguithed ? 

The Sex or Gender is diſtinguiſhed by the addition 
of another Subſtantive; as, a man ſervant, a maid ſer- 
want, a cock ſparrow, a hen Jparrow ; or by the pro- 
nouns he or e; as, he goat. | 

We ſometimes uſe different words to expreſs the 
difference of ſex, as, 


Boy, | | Girl, King, : Gun, 
Bridegroom, Bride. Lord, Lady. 
Brother, Siſter. Man, Woman, &c, 


Do we not in ſome words expreſs the gender by 
changing the termination? 

Ves; the Feminine of ſome Subſtantives is formed 
by changing the termination or end of the Maſculine 
into %; as, 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Abbot, Abbefs. Emperor, Empreſs. 
Flector, Eleareſs. Prince, Princeſs. 
Duke, Dutcheſs. Marquis, Marchioneſt. 
Actor, Attreſs. Governor, Governeſs, 


Ambaſſador, Ambaſſadreſss Hunter, Huntręſi. 


Of Subſtantives. 15 


Is not the Feminine of ſome Subſtantives formed 


by adding % to the Maſculine ? 


Yes; the following : 


Male. Female. Male. Female, 
Baron, Baroneſs, Prior, Prioreſs. 
Count, Counteſs. Poet, Poeteſs. 

Heir, Heireſs. Prophet, Propheteſs, 
Jew, Teweſs. Shepherd, Shepherdeſs. 
Lion, Lioneſs. Tutor, Tutoreſs. 


Patron, Patroneſs. Viſcount, Viſcounteſi. 
Do not ſome Subſtantives of the Maſculine Gen- 


der change the termination into zx to form the Femi- 
nine ? 


Yes; viz. | 
Male. Female. 
Adminiſtrator, Adminiſtratrix. 
Executor, Executrix, 


Hero, makes Heroine, 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS, 


"Relating to the Conſtruction of Sentences, or, as it 


is uſually called, SYNTAX ; in which may be 
conſidered, the Concord or Agreement; the Re- 


gimen or Government; and the Poſition of 
Words. 


Concoxp. One Word is ſaid to agree with an- 
other, when it is required to be in the lame Caſe, 
Number, n, or Perſon. 


+GOVERNMENT, 
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GovERNMENT., One word is ſaid to govern an- 
other, when it cauſes the other to be in ſome parti- 
cular Caſe, or Mode. 

A SunsTan 1 ive, or Noun of Multitude that ſig- 
nifies many, may have the Verb and Pronoun agree- 
ing with it, either in the ſingular or plural Number; 
yet not without attending to the meaning of the 
word; as, My PEOPLE DO mot conſider ; The As- 
SEMBLY WAS Very numerous. 

Two or more Nouns of the fingular Number, hav- 
ing a Copulative Conjunction between them, agree 
with a Verb in the plural Number; as, Judy and 
Patty Ax E good girls; Demoſthenes and Cicero WERE 
great orators; poetry, painting, and muſic, AFFORD an 
innocent and noble entertainment, 


Or PRONOUNS. 
HAT are Pronouns ? | 
Pronouns are words which are uſed in coder 
to 47010 a repetition of the noun or name too often; 
as for example: Dn 
« So rapid was the progreſs of Czſar's arms, that 
& to uſe his own words, He came, he ſaw, he conquer- 
.« od.” Inſtead of Cæſar came, Cæſar ſaw, Cæſar 
conquered, | 
Again, | | 
« Czfar, of auhom I am ſpeaking, was a great 


« warrior; and the Roman people loved and admir- : 
« 0 him.“ 


5 5 5 es How 


iv 
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How many ſorts of Pronouns are there 4 
Six; viz. | 


Perſonal. Demonſtrative. 
Poſſeſſive. Definitive. 
Relative. Diſtributive. 


What do you mean by the Caſes of Pronouns? 


A Caſe, 1 in Grammar, AER the variations of 2 
word. | 


Have not ſome Pronouns a Caſe beeilen to them 
ſelves? 

Lei, the Objective Caſe, which 1 is uſed after nod 
Verbs and Prepoſitions ; as, 10 me, for them. 


What is a Perſonal Pronoun ? 
A Perſonal Pronoun partakes of the nature of a 


Subſtantive, and is uſed inſtead of a Noun, or Sub- 
ſtantive, as its ſubſtitute or repreſentative,  - 


Wherein do Perſonal Pronouns differ from Nouns ? 

By their having a Caſe peculiar to themſelves, i. e. 
the Objective Caſe, which is uſed after moſt V erbs 
and Prepoſitions; as, 10 me, for them. | 

The Nominative Caſe may. be called the po 
State, by its being placed before the Verb; and the 
Objective Caſe, the following State of the Pronouns, 


by its being always ſet after the Verbs or Prepol- 
tions; as for example. 


Nominative, _ Verb. | Objective Caſe, 
or leading, | or. following, 
States State. 
We commend Them. 

iy am going to Her, 
che is coming to Me. 
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* 


Are there no exceptions? 

Yes; the Verb To Be has always a Nomĩ- 
native Caſe after it; as, It was I who wrote the 
letter, and not It avas ME, unleſs the Verb be in 
the Infinitive Mood; and then it requires the 


Objective Cale after it; as, Though you took it to 


be ME. 


Is not the Prepoſition ſometimes 107 „ 
The Prepoſitions 70 and for are frequently omitted, 


though they are underſtood; as, Give me the book, i. e. 


Give to me the book. Ger me 00 paper, i. e. Get 
for me ſome paper. 


How many perſons are there in each nab: | 
Three in the fingular, and three in the plural num- 
ber; becauſe whatever is ſpoken, is ſaid either of our 


| ſelves, to another, or of a third perſon, 


Which are the Perſonal Pronouns ? 
The Perſonal Pronouns are, for the 


Singular. ; Plural. 
1ſt. perſon I. | 1ſt. We. | 
26, Thou, or You. 2d. Ye, or You. 
3d. He, , 3d. They. 


The Pronoun 7 is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of the Neuter 
Gender; but is frequently applied to Infants inſtead 
of he or ſhe, as, I is a fine baby. 

The ſame Pronoun is alſo applied to perſons, or 
animals, thus Ii is I. It avas;ſhe. 


How are Perſonal Pronouns declined ? 
Thus. 55 
Singular. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nominative, Objective, Nominative, Objective, 
or leading, or following, or leading, or following 
State. State. | States States 
1. Pr. I. Me. 1. per. We. Us. 


2. Thou. Thee. 2. Ve, or Vou. Vou. 
3. Maſc. He. Him. 3. They. Them. 

Fem. She. Her. | 

Which are the Poſſeſſive Pronouns ? 

The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are, 

My, Thy, His, Her, Its, Our, Your, Their. 

They are called Poſſeſſive Pronouns, becauſe they 
generally ſignify Poſſeſſion; as for example, My book, 
that is, the book belonging to me. 


Sing. 5 Plural. 
My book. Our books. 
Thy book. Your books, 
His book. „ Their books. 
Her bock. 


The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are likewiſe ſometimes aſed 
to expreſs the cauſe or author of a ching; as, This is 
YOUR doing; chat is, you are the cauſe or occaſion of this. 
Are the Poſſeſſive Pronouns ever declined ? 
Ves, when they are ſeparated from their Subſtan- 7 
tives by a Verb, or when they are uſed without their 
Subſtantives; as for example: 


My becomes mine “. | ; 
This 75 my houſe. This houſe is mine. T his is mine. 


— 


Aline and thine were formerly uſed irflead of my and thy, 
before a Vowel; they are at preſent ſo uſed in the Bible. Ex- 
ample, By the os of THINE arm. And in poetry: 

And you, Je works of art ! allur'd MINE eyes. Shenſtone. 


Thy 


— — 
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Ju becomes bine. 


1 is thy . That houſe is thine, That is thine, | 


His is always the ſame. 


 Thisis his houſe, That houſe is his. This is his, 


Her becomes hers, 


| That is ber houſe. That houſe is hers, That is hers, 


Our becomes ours. | 
That is our houſe. That houſe is ours. That is ours. 
Your becomes yours. 


_ This. is your houſe. This houſe is yours. This is 


yours. VER 
_ Their becomes theirs. 55 
This is their ts This houſe 15 e T his is 
theirs. | ITE 


What do you mean by Relative Pronouns ? 
Relative Pronouns are words that refer, or relate 


to an antecedent, 2. e. to ſome Subſtantive uſed 1 in the 


former part of the ſame ſentence. 


Which are the Relative Pronouns ? 
'The Relative Pronouns are who, which, thaty 


Whats whether, ſame. 


How 1 1 who declined ?- 


Singular and Plural, 
Nominative, _ Who. 
Genitive, or Poſſeſſive, Whoſe. 
Objective, Whom. 


re hz, what, and whether, declinable? 
Phat and Winer are not declinable; * whoſe 18 
| OS | ſometimes 
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ſometimes uſed as the Genitive of which, eſpecially 


in poetry. 
Who, whom, and auheſe refer to perſons only, which 


to things; as, I ought to love the friend wu o has done 


me a kindneſs, though ſhe be ſometimes guilty of faults 
WHICH I deteſt. 


As an Interrogative, the Pronoun hich is uſed 


with reſpe& to objects of every kind; as, wien 
perſon is it; WHICH animal, or WHICH thing ſhall I 
have : in any other caſe but as a queſtion, to apply 
avhich to perſons is improper. 


That refers both to perſons and things; as, The 


perſon THAT (or whom) T jent; the thing THAT 


( or which) you aſked for, is not to be found. 
Are there not ſome words derived, or that come 


from the Pronouns who and what ? * 


Yes: the Pronouns whoever, whoſeever, and 
whatſoever, which being compounded of «vhs or 


_ what, and ever or ſoever, follow the rule of their 


primitives. 
Singular and Plural, ; 
Nominative, Whoſoever. 
Genitive, or Poſleflive, Whoſeſoever. 
Objective, | Whomſoever. 


Which are the Demonſtrative Pronouns ? 

This and that, are called Demonſtrative Pro- 
nouns, becauſe, when we make uſe of them as ſuch, 
we, as it were, point out the thing that we ſpeak 


How are they declined ? 
This 


=_ * 


. 
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This makes theſe, that ARSE thoſe, in the plural 
number. 
Which are the Definitives ? 
Other, any, none, ſome, one: they are called Defi- 
nitives, becauſe they do not ſupply the place of the 
Nouns, but only ſerve: to aſcertain thoſe to which 
they either refer, or are joined, 


How are theſe Pronouns uſed ? 
[ Other may be joined either to a Singular or Plural 
4 Noun. Others is never uſed but when it refers to a 
* preceding Subſtantive: Example, J do net like this 
book; have you any other? (i. e. any other book) 
I have not given you the ſame glowes but OTHERS; 
(i. e. other gloves.) 
| : Another, being only an other, has no plural. 
EE Any is uſed in oppoſition to none; as, I want ſome 
; pens; have you ANY? I have NONE. 
j Some is often uſed abſolutely for ſome people. 
Some is uſed in contradiſtinction to es; as, SOME 
of the Scholars avere reading, OTHERS (7. e. 'other ſcho- 

| lars) were writing. | 
] One, uſed in an indefinite ſenſe, like the French o, 
| is never joined but to the third perſon ſingular of a 
Verb; as, Ox x is apt to think Jo; ONE knows not how 
10 determine. 

One has ſometimes a plural aumber : Example, The 
great ONES of the world i. e. the great men of the 
world). Where are thelittle ox ES! Ci. e. little children. ) 


Which are the Diſtributive Pronouns ? 
The Diſtribuiive Pronouns are each, every, either. 
They 


4 
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They are called Diſtributive, becauſe: they divide 
the perſons or things that make up a number; as, 
Each of her books, Either will do. | 


Each, every, either, agree with nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs of the ſingular number only. 


Have not ſeveral of the abovementioned Pronouns 
Sa nature of Adjectives? 
- Yes; and are therefore frequently called Prono- 
minal Adjectives; for though they may ſometimes 
ſeem to ſtand by themſelves, yet they have always 
ſome Subſtantive belonging to them, either referred 
to, or underſtood. 


Are there not ſome words that are ſometimes joined 
to Pronouns ?. 

Ves: own, (which ſeems to be a Subſtantive) is 
ſometimes added to the Pronouns Poſſeſſive; as, 7: 
is my owN book, or the book particularly belong - 
ing to me, It — the expreſiion more empha- 
tical. 

Self, a Subſtantive, is united both to Perſonal Pro- 
nouns, as  my/elf, him/elf, herſelf, and likewiſe to the 
Neuter Pronoun 27, as z/e/f 


Self is always added to Perſonal Pronouns, when 
they are uſed reciprocally, i. e. return upon themſelves; 
as, I did not hurt HER; ſbe hurt HERSELF; ſhe praiſes 
HERSELF, 

Self adds force and emphaſis to the Pronoun with 
which it is compounded; as, I did it MYSELF (ii. e. 
no other perſon did it). 


Self is added to perſonal Pronouns of the ſingular 
| | nander, 


B e — 
1 n Alen to the plural. Ourſe) 7 is uſed in 
k 7 regal ſtile; as, 5 
18 « We OURSELF I follow? Shakeſpeare, | 
j And in the royal proclemations. | 
| ' Ourſelves i is the plural of fell. 24857} 4 
| Self is ſometimes added by way of * englatly a 
\T wyszLre, Ve OURSELYES will go. IEEE 
An ExamyLE of Reciprocal Pronouns, 41 
i -! Plu. r 
| Af. I pleaſe f te pleaſe n 
1 ad. = Bou pleaſeſt rhy/e K. Tou — eee 
( 1 3d. $þ 2 pleaſes herſelf. 
19 5 ; Hi pleaſes himſelf. T, hey pleaſe thenſe el 


Is the word chat 9 a Pronoun ? E 
- No; it is ſometimes a Conjunction. ; 2887 | 
How do you diſtinguiſh when bong a that is 9 


| Provctn? 15 . 


When you can RES it Jobs 2 or 0 or 
abhbom, and preſerve the ſenſe; the word that. is 4 5 
In Relative. Examples | 

I loue a girl THAT (or wo) 7s Algen. 6 

The book THAT (or WHICH) Lend is annſinge 57 
12 ee THAT (or WHOM) 1 ſaw is:pretty. 

When the word that is oppoſed to bis; as, Wilt 
wh have.te1s or THAT? and uſed to point out any 
Perſon or thing, it is a Demonſtrative bay oh biber 


OTA it is n ee ne es 
„ 2 31 B44 3. of 5 + 
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INCIDENTAL REMARKS. 


RELATING 1 0 PRONOUNS. 


A xs Perſonal, muſt agree with one another 
in a ſentence; as, thou mult be followed by thy and 
' thine, and not by you and your, Ex. Thou, and Thy 
fon, and THY daughter; Doft THOU not Fe . 
all will be 1H INE? 

If thy lead, then thou muſt follow: Ex. THY 22 
came to fee THEE, whilſt THOU waſt out. 5 

Ton and yours mult always follow you; as You aud 

your family, and all that is yours. If your lead, 


then you muſt follow; as, Your wary ts . but 


YOU do not exerciſe it. 
25 and any other perſon is equal to We, 72 bers 
Ex. I and s HE will go; i. e. We will go. 
K and another, to VE, 2d. per. plu, © + 
H x, Sue, Ir, and another, to Tar, 34. per. plu. 
Every Relative Pronoun muſt have an Antecedent 


to which it refers; either expreſſed, or underſtood : 


as, «© Wro fteals my purſe, fleals traſp; ' i. e. + the man 
-who ſteals, ſee Page 20. 


The Relative is always of the ane Number and 


Perſon with its Antecedent, and the Verb agrees wet | 


it accordingly ; as, 

TI THAT SPEAK in righteouſneſs ; 

The FRUITS WHICH ARE produced; 
25 That SHEPHERD WHO firſt taught; | 
SHE WHO 1s diligent DESERVES 70 be rewarded. 

The Relative has the ſame relation to its Antece- 
aa 7 Hug; with it in Gender and Number, as 

* che 


* 


26 


the Verb has to its Agent or Nominative Caſe, by 
agreeing with it in Number and Perſon. 


me; 
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The Relative THAT is uſed indifferently both of 


Perſons and Things, ſee page 21; but perhaps would 
be more properly confined to the latter. 


After an AdjeChve in the fuperlative degree the 


Pronoun THAT is generally uſed in preference to 
oho or <ohich; as, HANNIBAL was one of the great ft 
generals THAT the world ever ſaw, | 


When no other word comes between the Relative 


and the Verb, with which the Verb may agree, the 
Relative may be the Nominative Caſe; 255 The maſter 
WHO: taught us. 


But if any other word with which the Verb may 


g agree, come between the Relative and the Verb, then 
the Relative muſt be in the Objective Caſe; as, The 
child wu o T1 jaw. 


The poſition or place of the Pronouns is mentioned 


page 17.— The Caſe of the Pronouns after Verbs, or 
the Conjunction THAN, may be eaſily determined by 
compleating the ſentence, or aſking the queſtion. 


She defired me to write. Who 1 4 SHE did. 
He commends us. 


You reſpect her more than ME; 1. e. than you reſpect 


You are ao is T3 than 1 am. 
The proper place for the Pronoun Relative 1 is im- 
mediately after its Antecedent; as, Ex. 

That is the Dax1vs, wou Alexander conquered. 
The Engliſh language does not properly admit of . | 
more a two Caſes i in the Nouns, and three in tie 

| ren, | 


/ Pronouns, 27 
Pronouns, as the different connections and relations 
of one thing to another are expreſſed by Prepoſitions, 
inſtead of varying the termination of the words, 
The Greek and Latin, and ſome modern languages, 
vary the ending of the Noun, to anſwer the pur- 
poſe : Theſe different endings are called Caſes, and 
are Six in number; viz _ 
The NominarTive, which ſimply names the ob- 
jet, has a, an, or the before it in Engliſh. 
The GENITIvE, which marks the property or poſ- 
ſeſſion of the object: it has of before it. 
The Dar1ve, gives, ſends, or conveys to the ob- 
je, and takes 70 before it. 
The Accusarzve, is the Caſe that receives the 
object, and takes the before it. 
The VocaTivs, calls, rouzes, or invokes the ob. 
ject: it has O before it. 

The ABLATIVE, takes or in, from, and has 
from or by before it. | 
The following Example will give an idea of Gram- 
matical Conſtruction in this particular. 


Singular. e 
Non. The Letter Nou. The Letters 
Ex. of the Officer GEN. of the Officers 
Dar. zo the Miniſter, Dar. to the Miniſters, 

[preſerved [preſerved 
Acc. the Town Acc. the Towns 
Voc. O Prince! | Voc. O Princes! 


Ar. from the Enemy, As L fromthe Enemies. 


C3 Or 
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Or ADJECTIVES, 


Mp AXN Adjective, or Adnoun, is a word that cannot 
3 ſubſiſt by itſelf, but always refers to ſome Sub- 
0 ſtantive expreſſed or underſtood, and is added to Nouns | 
| | to denote the Quality; as, a good, great, happy, man : 
Il —the Form; as, a ſquare, round, long table the 
| Number; as, one, two, five books ; or any other pro- 
F perty belonging to the Subſtantive or Noun. 
Adjectives can be added to Subſtantives only. 
Are not Adjectives which expreſs number, ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed into Ordinals and Cardinals ? 
Yes; one, two, three, &c. are Adjectives of Num- 
ber, or Cardinal, which join units together, and are 
thoſe which are uſed in counting : | 
Fi, ſecond, third, &c. are Adjectives of Order, or 
Ordinals, i. e. thoſe which are uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
order in which things are placed. 


| . Firſt, or firſtly, ſecondly, & e. are Adverbs. 
| = Are AdjeQtives ever varied? | 


They are never varied, but when they expreſs 
Compariſon. 
What is meant by Compariſon ? 
By Compariſon is meant the altering of the quality 
into more, or leſs, or marking the different degrees of 
5 N 


o 
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How many degrees of Compariſon are there? 

There are only two degrees; the Comparative, 
and the Superlative. The Poſitive being the firſt 
ſtate of the Adjective, expreſſing the quality ſimply, 
without any increaſe or ' Giminution ; as ſtrong, Wiſe, 


baby. 


What is the Comparative degree ? 
The degree 1 into which the Poſitive ſtate of the Ad- 


jective is ſomewhat increaſed or decreaſed ; and it is 


formed by adding v, or er, or the Adverb more to the 
poſitive; as, 


Poſitive, wiſe, ftrong. 


Comparative, wiſe-r or more wiſe, firong-er er more 
ſtrong. 


What is the Superlative degree ? 
The Superlative degree increaſes or diminiſhes the 
Poſitive to the utmoſt degree; and is formed by 


adding /, or 705 or the Adverb * to the Poſitive; 
as, | 
: Poſitive ſtate, Wiſe. 

Comparative degree, Wiſe-r, or more ; wiſe. 
Superlative degree, Wiſe N, or moſt wiſe, 


Poſitive, 8 Strong. 5 
Comparative, Strong-er, or more ſtrong. 
Superlative, Strong- i, or moſt ſtron 8. 


How is the Adjective happy compared? 
By more or r gt, or by changing the y into i, and 
- C3 : adding 
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adding er to form the Comparative, and et the $uper- 
lative. Example: 
Poſitive, _ Happy. 
Comparative, Happ-zer, or more happy. 
Superlative, Flapp- 1%, or ng happy. 


Both the forms, as, more wiſer, more Atronger, naß. 


happieſt, are never uſed together, but by the Witerate, 
or untaught. 


Are all Adjectives that admit of Compariſon com- 
pared in this manner ? 


No ; the following are irregular. 


 Pofitive, Comparative. 5: uperlative. 
Good, Better, | Beſt. 
Bad, Worſe, Worſt. 
Little, Leſs, | Leaſt. 
Much, More, Moft. 
Near, Nearer, Neareſt or Next. 
Late, Later, L ateſt e Laſt, 


Sometimes the Comparative of late is written latter 
as well as Jater. The latter of two, refers either to 
time or place; later reſpects time only. 

Are Adjectives ever compared 1 in any other man- 
ner ? 

In ſome few words the Superlative is formed by 
adding the Adverb meſt to the end of them; as, ne- 
ther, net hermoſt; utter, uttermoſt 3 3 under, mo; 3 
upper, e fore, foreme/t, 


3 © OCCASIONAL 
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OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 
RELATING TO. ADJECTIVES. 


AvDjztcTives, or Adnouns, are often derived from 
ther parts of ſpeech. 


Adjectives are ſometimes - derived from Subſtan- 
tives by adding y; as, from Health, healthy; 


RE. Heaven, heavenly, &. 
B y en Oak,  Oaken; 

By ful. Beauty, beautiful; 

By eme Trouble, troubleſome ;\ 
By. UI Child, childleſs, 


Thoſe ending in 175 generally expreſs want 
From Proper Names either of perſons or countries; 
as, from Newton, Newtonian ; Erica, American 3. 
India, Indian, &c. 


The termination , being a contraction of like, ex= 
preſſes ſimilitude or manner; and being added to 
Nouns, forms AdjeCtives, as, from Heaven, heavenly ; 
and added to Adjectives forms Adverbs, as, from 
beautiful, beautifully. 


Monoſyllables are generally compared by er and: 
%; words of more than two ſyllables hardly ever ad- 
mit of theſe terminations. Thus we ſay, the mot 
beautiful flower, not the beautifuleſt flower. 

Every ADE TIVE has relation to ſome Subſtan- 
tive, either expreſſed or implied; as, the twelve, - 
it e. Apoſtles; the 89 (world) ; the young; the old 
C4 (men); 


Ative; and Paſſive. 


| ſitive ? 5 
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(men) ; the lame, the crooked, the blind, the ative, ihe 
idle, the good, the wicked (perſons). 

In ſome inſtances, the Adjective becomes a Sub- 
ſtantive, and has an Adjective joined to it; as, The 
chief Good ; © Ewil, be thou my Good !*? In others, the 
Subſtantive becomes an AdjeQtive, or ſupplies its 
place, by being joined to another — as, 
Sea-water, land. tortoiſe. 


The Adjective generally goes before the A ; 


as, a great man; Or, a good girl, ſee page 28; bur it 
is ſometimes placed after the Noun, Examples; 


When it is emphatical, as Alexander the GREAT. 
When ſomething depends on the Adjective, as, food 
CONVENIENT for me ;—0r, 


For ſake of greater harmony ; 3 As, Goodneſs LN Fl 
NITE! 


Or: VERBS: 


Verb is a word whereby ſomething is repreſent- 
ed as exiſting ; as, I am: acting; as, 4 do, / 
play, J eat, I read: or. being acted upon; as, I an 
taught. 
How many kinds of Verbs are there ? 


Three; Active, or Tranſitive; Neuter, or Intran« 
53 


How do you know when a Verb is Ace or Tran- 


A Verb 
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A Verb Active denotes the doing of an action, 
and therefore ſuppoſes an Agent, or perſon who acts, 
and an Object acted upon: Example, to eſteem or to 
commend; I eſteem, or I commend the diligent. I is 
the agent, or perſon who acts, and be diligent the 
object. To eat; as, he eats bread, To read; as, aue 
read the SpeAators, To carry; as, they carry a bur- 
then, Eat, read, and carr , expreſs the action; bread, 
Spectators, and burthen, particulariſe the ſubject or ob- 
1 
Why is a Verb Active called alſo Tranſitive? 

Becauſe the action paſſes over to the OBI Er, or 
has an effect upon ſome other thing. 

The OB j Er anſwers to the queſtion whom ? or 
what ? after the Verb; as, e e conguered or Mes 
feated the Perſiants. | 

Alexander defeated whom ? Anker : the Perfans. 

What is a Verb Neuter or Intranſitive ? 

A Verb Neuter denotes being, or exiſting ; as, I 
ar; and likewiſe the being in ſome poſture, ſituation, 
or circumſtance ; as, 1 /it, I tand, I lie, I weep. 

Why is a Verb Neuter, called alfo Intranſitive ? 

A Verb Neuter 1s called Intranſitive, becauſe it 
has a complete ſignification in itſelf, and requires 
no Noun Subſtantive after it to particularize the ſub- 
ject; as, to ſleep, 10 be, to fit, to laugh. 

By what rule may you diſtinguiſh whether a Verb 
be Ave, or Neuter ? 

Buy obſerving whether I can place a Subſtantive, 
or the Neuter pronoun it, after the Verb: If I can, 
I know that the Verb is Active: if not, the Verb 
muſt be Neuter. 


0 'Y | Example, 


a WA rFYan 

Example, I may ſay, I eat a cake, 1 ca eat * 
but I could not ſay J fir or I ftand a cake. I find, 
therefore, that, fo ear is an * Yo o fit, or 7o war 


à Neuter Verb. 


What is a Verb Paſſive ? 
A Verb. Paſſive denotes the impreſſions that per- 


ſons or things receive when acted upon; as, I am 


saught, he is wounded, it is painted; it neceſſarily ſup- 


poſes an Object upon which the impreſſion is made, 


and an Agent by whom it is made; as, for * 
The picture was painted by Rubens, 
Picture is the Object, and Rubeus the Agent. 
How 1s a Verb Paſſive formed? 
By adding the Participle Paſſive to the differeny 
Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb, To be, 
What are the chief properties of a Verb ? 
Mode, Tenſe, Number, and Perſon. 
What do you mean by Modes, or Moods ? 
A Mode is the form of, or manner of uſing a Verb, 
by which the being, action, or paſſion is expreſſed or 
repreſented. | 
How many Modes are there ? 


Five ; viz. Imperative, 
Infinitive, Potential. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 


What is the Infinitive Mode? 


The Infinitive Mode expreſſes the Aion « or State, | 


denoted by the Verb, in a general unlimited manner, 

without any reference to Number or Perſon. | 
All the forms of erpreſion belonging to the Infi- 

nitive 


of valn. 


nitive Mode expreſs. time re/atiwely, but not abfluteh, 
for they may be applied either 

to preſent time; as, I am obliged to go 10-day 3 

or paſt ; as, I cas ebliged to go yefterday ; - 

or future; as, 1 /hall be obliged to go to-morrow. 

The Infinitive is the radical form of the Verb, or 
the root from which the other parts are taken ; and it 
is the Mode by which the meaning of Verbs muſt be 
looked for m a Dictionary; as, to tranſcribe, to copy, 
to awrite, to read, to go. 
The Infinitive is occafionally uſed as a Subſtan- 
tive; Ex. “ To err, is human 10 forgive, diwine. 


It is therefore ſometimes called the Noun, or name of 
f 158 Verb. 


This Mode is generally preceded by ſome other 
Verb or phraſe, to determine its ſignification; for 
Ex. I learn to read. It is a pleaſure to read. 

The Infinitive. may be known by the ſign to; as, 
To write; to read. 

The Infinitive is ſometimes uſed without the ſign 
to before it: Ex. I bade him do it. Not to do it. 

What is the Indicative Mode? 

The Indicative Mode declares or affirms an action, 
paſt, preſent, or future, without preſuppofing any 
phraſe before it; as, I teach; 1 taught; I will teach: 
or aſketh a queſtion; 55 Do T1 teach? Were you 
taught ? 

What is the Imperative Mode? 

The Imperative Mode commands or defires an 

action to be done; as, Come to ne. Be Jo good as 10 


. kind 
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lend me your book. This Mode has no difference 'of 
Tenſes; for we always command in the preſent time, 
though the action is to be done in ſome future time; 


as, Come to ſee me to-morrow, Go with me next ſum- 
mer. 


Is not let the gn by which the Imperative Mode 
may be known ? 

Yes; let is commonly called a ſign of the Impe- 
rative Mode; as, Let us read. It is likewiſe a Verb, 
—HSee the irregular Verbs. 

What is the Potential Mode? 

The Potential Mode joins ſome Power; as, Li- 
berty, Will, Duty, Ability, or Neceſſity, to the ſigni- 
fication of the Verb, and is formed by the help of, 
and known by the words, or ſigns, may, or car, in the 
Preſent Tenſe; as, I may play, thou canſt read. And 
might, could, would, or ſpould, in the Paſt Tenſe, join- 
ed with the Infinitive Mode of the Verb; as, He 
might fee; We could hear; Ye or you would eas; 

T hey ſhould give, 


What is the Subjunctive Mode 9 

The Subjunctive Mode is ſo called, becauſe it 
makes no compleat ſenſe of itſelf ; but is ſubjoined to 
ſome other Verb or phraſe that precedes it: Ex. 


. 
2 8 ELD ALI 


n 
—_— 


—— 


*The Subjunctive Mode differs but little, in Engliſh Verbs, 
from the Indicative Mode: yet there is ſome difference, and that 
difference is eſtabliſhed by the practice of the politeſt ſpeakers and 
writers, however unattended to by others.“ See Mr. White's 
Treatiſe on tbe E nglifh Language. 


She 


f 


we 
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ohe ſays that I am wrong ; and PR that ſhe does 


right. 
The Subjunctive Mode is alſo by ſome called the 
Conditional or Conjunctive Mode, as it takes 7; 
though, or ſome other Conjunction before it; as, VI 
abere to write ; Though he wwrite ; Tale care leſt he fall. 


Of what do Modes conſiſt ? 
Of Tenſes, wah which word 18 meant a AiflinQion of 


How many Tenſes or ſorts of time are there? 
There are ſix Tenſes. 


The Preſent. Feet epa 


Imperfect, or Preterimperfect. Imperfect Future. 


Perfect, or Preterit. Perfect Future. 

Explain the Preſent Tenſe ? 

'The Preſent Tenſe, as, I aurite, I read; I am now 
writing, confines the meaning of the Verb to the pre- 
ſent time. 

It may be known by the ſigns, iſt perſon do, 2d. 
doſt, 3d. does, or doth; as, I read or do read; but do 


is only uſed to mark the time or action with greater 


force; ſee page 43. 


The Preterimperfect, or imperfeatly paſt time, is 
ſo called, becauſe it imperfectly partakes both of the 
preſent and paſt—ſhews that ſomething was then do- 


ing, but not quite finiſhed at the time of which we 


ſpeak; as, I read, or did read, or was reading, while 
you were at work ; and may be known by the figns 


did and didſt. 


The Perfect or Preterit Tenſe repreſents the ac- 
tion 
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tion as completely finiſhed ; as, I Bae read. It is 
known by the ſigns have, haſt, hath, or has. 


The Preterpluperſect Tenſe doubly marks the 
paſt, and is thence called Pluperfect. 


It repreſents the action not only as finiſtied, but as 
finiſhed before a certain time to which we allude; as, 
for example, I had read; which expreſſes an action 
paſt ; — an hour before my father came ; which is another 


action paſt, This Tenſe may be known 1. the ſigns” 
Bad and hadſt. 


The Firft, or Imperfe& Future Tenſe, elbe the 
action as to be. done in ſome future time; as, We hall 
4 lo Bath; I fhall or will go to Paris. The future 
is known by the ſigns Hall and auill | 

The Second, or Perfect Future Tenſe, maths a 

future time, and determines when the action will be 

| finiſhed ; as, I Hall have written, We ſhall Aue. 
dined before my ſiſter comes. 


The Second Future Tenſe i is expreſſed by the ade. 
dition of Have. 


May not the Profent and Perfect Tenſes be ad 
inſtead of the Future Tenſes ? 


The Preſent and the Perfect Tenſes are frequentiy 
uſed inſtead of the Future Tenſes; as, 


When he writes, for When. he ſpall aurite. 

When he bas auritten, for When he ſpall have auritten. 

How many Numbers are there in Verbs? 
Two: The Singular and the Plural. 


How do ygu know the Number and Perſon of the 
Verb 7 


By 
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By the Number and Perſon. of its Agent or Nomi- 
native Caſe; for the Verb muſt always agree with its 
Agent or Subject in number and perſon, 


Give me ſome examples: 

I awrate;, 4 love to aurite. I is the Agent or Nomi- 
native Cafe, and anſwers to the queſtion % I 
being the firſt perſon ſingular, the Verb is ſo like- 
Again, A king governs. King is the third perſon. 
ſingular, and conſequently the Verb governs muſt be 
{o, | 5 
. Children obey. Children being the third perſon 


plural, the Verb is the ſame. This is called Concord _ 


or Agreement. See page 15. 


How many Perſons are there in Verbs: 
Three, in each number: viz. 


Singular. Pura. 
16, Tek: We call. 
2d. Thou, or You calleſt. Ye, or You call. 
3d. He, She, It, calls. They call. 


The ſecond perſon fingular Theu, is ſeldom ufed, ex- 
cept in poetry, or in our addreſſes to God. 

We generally uſe Jou, and the Verb muſt agree 
with the Pronoun in Number; as, for example, You 


were, not you waſt, Or you was; as, I Was in town 
abhen you were. 


Does the difference of Palins occaſion any change 
In the termination, or ending of Verbs ? 


Yes; the ſecond perſon of the Verb i in the Singue 
lar 
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lar Number, both in the Preſent and I mperfect Tenſe, 
is formed by adding ft, ff, or eth to the firſt Perſon; 
as, 

J call, Fl all et; or, I place, thou 3 

The third Perſon is formed by adding eth, th, es, 
or only 5; but this change is only in the ſecond and 
third Perſons Singular of the Preſent, and in the ſe- 
cond Perſon Singular of the Imperfect: the Perſons 
of the Plural Number are always the ſame as the fir 
Perſon Singular ; as, | 


1. Sing. Pref. / place. 1. Sing. Imperf. I called. 


1. Plural «ave place. 1. Plural Aue called, 
5 ye place. 2. ye called. 
. they place. 3. they called. 


When are the terminations %, ,t, eth, th, er, and , 
uſed ? | 

S: or th is added inſtead of et and eth to Verbs 
ending in'e, as love, low-efe, low-erh. „ 

Es is joined to ſuch as end in /, to form the third 
Perſon Singular of the Preſent Tenſe ; as 


1ſt, Paſs, 3d. paſ5-es: in x, as If, fix, 3d, l 
in o, as Iſt. go, 3d. go- es. 

When / or eth is added to a verb ending in a 
ſingle Conſonant, preceded by a ſingle Vowel, on 
which the accent is placed, that Conſonant is doubled; 
as, 

. forget, 2d. forget-teſt, 3d. forget-teth, 
| Likewiſe in Verbs which conſiſt of one Syllable, and 
end wich a fingle Conſonant ; as from 


To 
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To bar. To fit. To gag. To rob. 
2d. bar-reſt. 24. t- teſt. 2d. gag - geſt. 2d. robbe/t. 
3d. bar-reth. 3d. fit-teth, 3d. gag-geth. 3d. rob-beth. 
| Words that end in V after a Conſonant change y 


into i before the termination; 3 as, from to cry, or te 
pity. 


iſt. ery. iſt pity. 
2d. crieft, 2d. pitięſt. 
3d. crieth, 34. pitieth, 


What are the Auziary, or Helping Verbs ? 

Auxiliary Verbs, are Verbs that are joined to other 
Verbs, to fix the time, and other circumſtances of an 
action, with greater exactneſs. 


Which are the Auxiliaries, or Helping Verbs? 
The principal Auxiliary Verbs are 0 be, and 7s 
have, which are perfect Verbs, i. e. they may be con- 
jugated through every Mode, Tenſe, Number, and 
Perſon. The others are defective; and are, e, fall, 
| Will, can, may, let, and muſt, 


How are theſe Verbs inflected or conjugated 0 = 
They are inflected with conſiderable irregularity 3 ; 
and Hall, avill, can, may, expreſs no certain diſtinc- 
tion of time, but have two forms; one of which ex- 
preſſes abſolute certainty, and may, therefore, be call- 
ed the Abſolute Form; and the other implies a con- 


dition, and may therefore be called the condigonal 
Form, 


What 1s the formation of the Auxiliary Verb 
ſhall ? 
Abſolute | 


Abſolute Form.. 


Singular. Plural. 
1ſt, I ſhall | 1ſt, We ſhall, 
ad. Thou ſhalt, zd. Ye, or you ſhall, 
3d. He ſhall, 3d, They ſhall, 
| Conditional Form. | 
1ſt. I ſhould. iſt. We ſhould, 
2d. Thou ſhouldſt. 2d. Ve, or you ſhould, 
3d. He ſhould, | zd. They ſhould. 
What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb ab? 
3 Abſolute Form. . 
1ſt. I will. Iſt. We will. 
2d. Thou wilt. 2ad. Ye, or you will. 
3d.. He will. 3d. They will. 
Conditional Form. 
1ſt. I would, iſt, We would, 
2d. Thou wouldſt. 24, Ye, or you would, 
3d. He would, 3d. They would, 
What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb can? 
3 Abſolute Form. 
lt. Ian. iſt, We can. 
2d. Thou canſt. 2d. Ve, or you can. 
3d. He can. zd. They can. 
15 Conditional Form. 
1ſt, I could. : iſt, We conld, 
2d. Thou couldſt. 2d. Ye, or you could. 
zd. He could, zd. They could. 


What. 
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What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb 
may p | 


Abſolute Form. 

iſt, I may, iſ, We may, 
zd. Thou mayſt. 2d. Ve, or you may. 
3d. He may. zd. They may. 

Gonditional Form. 
iſt, I might. 1k, We might. 
2d. Thou mighteſt, _ 2d. Ve, or you might, 
zd. He might. zd. They might. 


Are theſe Verbs uſed only as Signs ? 

Do, have, and awill, when they are not joined to 
Verbs to diſtinguiſh the circumſtances of time, are 
abſolutely Verbs: as, to do, to have, to will, (i. e. to 
command or to direct); as, for example, 

«© So abſolute ſhe ſeems, 
ce And in herſelf compleat ; ſo well to know 
Her own; that what he WIL LS to do or fav, 
« Seems woof, SO „ diſereeteſt, beſt.” 
Milton's Paradiſe Lok. 

What is the uſe of the Auxiliary de or di? 

Do and did, are uſed to mark the action itſelf, or 
the time of it, with greater force and poſitiveneſs; as, 
do read; Indeed I do 1925 truth; I did love him, 
but T ſcorn him now, 

Do expreſſes paſſion, or earneſt requeſt; as, Help 


me, do! It is frequently joined with a PR) 3 as, 
T like her, but I do not lobe her. 


The Auxiliaries do and did are of great uſe in in- 
terrogative 
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terrogative fortas © of ſpeech, in which they are uſed, 
through all the Perſons ; as 


Preſent Time, - Paſt Time, 


xz 1, Do 1 walk? x 1ſt. Did I walk? © 
| b 2d. Dos r thou walk ? E 2d. DipsT thou walk ? 
= 3d, Dozs ſhe walk ? E 3d. Di walk ? 
1ſt. Do we aba? 1. Dip we walk ꝰ 
et 2d. Do ye or you 2 2d. Dip ye or you 
- e avalt 3» = walk ? 


3d. Do they walk ? . 3d. Dip they walk ? | 


Are do and did of any farther uſe ? 
Do and did ſometimes ſupply the place of another 
Verb, and make the repetition of it, in the ſame, or a 
following ſentence, unneceſſary; as, You attend not to 
your fludies as ſhe DOES, (i. e. as ſhe attends to her 
ſtudies) ; or, I hall come if 1 can, but I Do nor, 
pray excuſe me, (i. e. if I come not.) 

Deoth is uſed in ſolemn, does in familiar language. 
Example: Does ſbe go to the play? not doth ſhe. 
What is the uſe of the Auxiliaries fall and will ? 

Shall and will equally denote a future time, but 

differ very widely in their fignification: For example, 
Shall, in the firſt Perſon of both Numbers, ſimply 
foretells an action, or event; 8s, I ſhall go out, or We 
fall dine at home. | 
Maäill in the firſt Perſon Singular and Plural inti- 
mates reſolution, and approbation ; as, I w1/ reward 
the good - and promiſes ; as, we a endeavour to dew 
ferve your kindneſs. 5 


Can 
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Can you give me any other example? | 


Yes; the following, from Shakeſpeare, 1 implies 
both reſolution and approbation. 


cc Give me that man 


« That is not paſſion's Have, and I will wear him 


46 In m my heart*s core.“ 


How are ſhall and will uſed 1 in the ſecond and third 
Perſons? 
Shall, in the ſecond and third Perſons of both Num- 
bers, promiſes, commands, or threatens ; as, Thou, be, 
vou, or they ſhall go. 
Will, in the ſecond and third Perſons Singular and 
. Plural, only foretells; as, Thou wilt, or he will 
| burn his Angers; 3 Tou, or they will have a 7 
| walk. 
When a queſtion is aſked, all and will change 
their meaning; thus, I all go, You or they will go, 
expreſs event only; but, Shall 7 go? refers to the 
will of another perſon, and means, Do you chuſe that 
I ſhould go? and, Will you go? implies 1 intention; as, 
Do you intend to go? 


Will, in the firſt Perſon Singular ks Plural does 
not admit of being put by way of queſtion ; as, Vill 
J? Will we? inſtead of Shall J? for we cannot be 


ſtrangers to our own will, nor can any other perſon 


inform us ſo well concernthee. it, as we can our- 
ſelves. 


How are Auxiliary Verbs uſed as 1095 > | 
Do, did, hade, had, Hall, with. are uſed as ſigns of 
2 | the 
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the Indicative Mode. May, can, might, could, n 
ould, are ſigns of the Potential Mode. 


What is the meaning of the Auxiliaries may and 
can? 

May expreſſes Liberty; as, 1 may. what I ail . 
Permiſſion; as, You may playa Wiſh; as, Mayſt thas 
be happy ! May the king live —the being defirous of 
any thing; as, May I have a-book for Poſſibility; as, 
It may rain; — or, | 

« Space may produce new worlds,” Milton. 

Can denotes the power of the agent or doer; as, I 
can ſing, (i. e. I am able to ling. ) 

What Time has cas and may relation to? 

Can and may relate both to the Preſent and F uture 
Time; as, I can (now) ævrite; or, I he come (to- 

morrow) I may ſpeak to him. 
_ What is the meaning of could and might? 
Could and might being the Conditional Form of can 


and may, have the ſame ſigniſication; but ſuppoſes, at 
the ſame time, the intervention of ſome obſtacle or 


impediment that prevents the doing of the action; 

as, 1 might, or could take a walk, if it did not rain. 
Theſe Auxiliaries refer in ſome manner to Preſent, 

Paſt, and Future Time; but the preciſe Time of the 


Verb is very much determined by the drift of the 
ſentence | .. 


* very late writer on the Engliſh Verb obſerves, “That 
e the human mind is capable of viewing the ſame action in ſuch 
«6 a variety of attitudes, that no language, however Gps can 


40 appropriate ſeparate expreſſions to them all. NE 


See Pickbeurn's Diſſe rtation. 
How 
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How car. they refer to the three diferent Times ? 
This may be explained by the —— exam 


ples: 


Preſent. 7 wiſh that ſhe could (now) come. 

Paſt. It was my deſire that ſhe ſhould or might 
(then) come. 

4 uture. If foe would come (to- morrow) I might, 
 avould, could, or ſhould ſpeak to her. 


What is the meaning of /ould and evould - 


Should ſignifies O'S and Would denotes i in- 
clination. 


May the. ſigns. pl and /bould be applied if. 
ferently ? 


No; we ſometimes uſe would with ſome of the Per- 
ſons of the Verb, and Hou with others: this manner 
of expreſſion takes place, for inſtance, after a ſuppo- 
ſition has been introduced 2 to the Perſons: ; 
Example. 


iſ. Were Ito omit my I $HOULD be guilty of @ 


13 leſſon, fault, | | 
Es 2d. Wert thau to be idle Thou wouLDsT be 
5 blameable. 
34. Mere ſhe not to dance, She wOU LD not bs 
pleaſed. 
: Iſt, Were ve to do, MWe $nouLD be forry, 
: E 2d. Were ye to run, Ye would be fatigued. 
= 


3d. Were they to walk, They wOULD take cold. 
When 


2 — 


7 2 r „ — —— 3 
4 . 
4 - 


- I * 0 + 
- "—__ ne” » 
* * 


— — ame-s goon be — roy rw eg et tes 


When is wild uſed in the firſt Perſon Singular and” 


Plural, and./hould in the ſecond and third? 

When the ſuppoſition regards only the firſt Perſon 
Singular, or Plural, or is introduced by that Perſon, 
the, authority of the perſon appears in the following 
mode of expreſſion. 


e Iſt. Were it my pleaſure, T WOULD do ite + 

x 2d. Hit avere convenient | : Ec 

= to ne, | Thou SHOULDST go. 

A 3d. Did it fuit Niè, He SHOULD fet out. 
1ſt, Pere it to be of ſer- 5 

* Dice, "Fe WOULD do it. 

2d. Were it agreeable to Ye SHOULD tale @ 

Pe - me, | abt. a 


3d. 1f I thought it proper, 2 They SHOULD play. 
In what manner is an Auxiliary joined to a Verb ? 
When an Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, the Auxi- 


liary goes through all the variations, or changes of 


Perſon and Number, and the Verb itſelf continues in- 


variable. Example: I have read ; EE ea have Wiſh 


ed that you had read: 


Ho are the Avaiſiagics to hau and to be aſed ! in 
SOON: with other Verbs ? 

\ Ta. HAVE, through the ſeveral Modes and Tenſes, 

4s placed only before the Paſſive Participle; ; as, I have 
written 3 4 we had written. | 

To the. various Modes and Tenſes of the Verb T0 

BE 


The e Verb MUST admits of no varia - 
don. ; 


"_ 1 3 — 2 
2 


* 
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ticiple Eaſſive; as, 
Ian REARING; 1 am REARD; , 
aas BEARING; I was HEARD, 
And to all the other Auxiliaries, is added the ra- 


* 


dical form of the Verb; * 1 ads will, may, can, or 


Ao WRITE. 


What do you mean n by FW conjugation of a Verb 2 


The method of varying it through all the Modes, 
Tenſes, Numbers, and Perſons. *_ 


It has been before obſerved, that the principal 


Auxiliary Verbs are 7 be, and to have; how are they 


conjugated or varied ? 
The Auxiliary Verb to be, i Is conjugated | in the fol. 
lowing manner. 

* Infinitive Mode, or radical F. orm. 


Preſent Tenſe. perfect Tenſe. 
= ;To be. 3 To have been. 


0 wo ndicative Mode. 


"I > 


ah 3 „ ren Tenſe. a FT'» 


Singular. Plural b 8 
iſt. I am. We are. 
2d. Thou art. Ye, 6r you are. 
zd. He, er ſhe, or it is. They are. 1 


2 n een „„ 


iſt. I was. We mers... ©! + 

2d. Thou waſt. ST Ye, or you were. — 6 

34. He was. (991 P74 4, They were. " 
* a on . * . ii 


* To explain Abe Fr Modes and Tenfesy as in- pages 
” 3 55 36s 37, Tg might bo uſoful. 
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2d. Thou haſt been, 


4 
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Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1ſt, I have been. | We have been. 


Ve, or you have been, 
3d. He hath, or has been. They have been. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


1ſt. I had been. We had bee. 
2d. Thou hadſt been. Ve, or you had been. 


3d. He had been. They had been. 


Firſt, or Imperfect Future Tenſe. 
1ſt. I ſhall, or will be. 


3d. He ſhall, or will be. They ſhall, or will be. 
Second, or Perfect Future Tenſe. 


1 1 ſhall, or will I have been, We ſhall, or will have 


been. 
2d. Thou ſhalt, or wilt have Ye, or you ſhall or 
been. will have been. 
zd. He ſhall, or will have They ſhall, or will 
been. .-- have ee 
Imperative Mode. 
aſt, + | Let us be. 
ad. Be, or be thou. Be ye, or you. 


Lon Let him, or her, er it be. Let them be. 


_ r 


2 1 . 
1 


* By particularly attentive to theſe Future ns Thanks may be ob- 


ſerved the variations of ſhall and will. See pages 44, 45 


+ The Impefitive Mode has no firſt perſon in the ſingular num 


ber; becauſe a man cannot bid, command, or entreat bimſelf. 


Potential 


We ſhall, or will be, 
2d. Thou ſhalt, or wilt be. Ye ſhall, or will be. 


2 


Potential Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 5 
Singular. | Plural. 
1ſt. J may, or can be. We may, or can be, 
2d. Thou mayſt, or canſt be. Ye may, or can be. 
zd. He may, or can be. They may, or can be. 


Imperfect Tenſe. 
1ſt. I might, could, ſhould, We might; could ,ſhould, 
or would be. or would be. 


zd. Thou mightſt, couldſt, Ye, or you might, could, 
ſhouldſt, or wouldſt ſhould, or would be. 


be. | 
zd. He might, could, ſhould, They might, could, 
or would be. ſhould, or would be. 


Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. 
iſt, J may, or can have We may, or can have 


been. been. 
2d. Thou mayſt, er eanſt Ye may, or can have 
have been, been. 
zd. He may, or c have They may, or can have 
been, been. 
preter· pluperfect Tenſe. 
tft, I might, could, ſhould, Wemight, could, mould, 
or would have been. or would have been. 
2d, Thou might, couldit; Ye might, could, ſhould, 
fhouldſt, or wouldſt or would have been. 
have been. ns 
Za. He might, could, ſnould, They might, could, 
or would have been. fhould, or would have ; 
5 been. 
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3% / Verb. 


The Future Tenſe, in this Mode, is beſt expreſſed 
by the Preſent Tenſe; as, I may go to-morrow. See 
the remarks on can and may, page 46, 


Subjunctive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe, 


Singular. | Plural. 
1ſt. If, or though I be If we be. 
2d. If thou be, If ye, or you be. 
3d. If he be. If they be. 
. Imperfect Tenſe. 
iſt. If L were. | | If we were. 
2d. If thou wett. If ye, or you were. 
3d. If he were. If they were. 


Conjugate the Auxiliary Verb To hawe. 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe, 
To have. To have had. 


Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
1, I have. . We have. 
zd. Thou haſt. Ve, or you have. 
3d. He, or ſhe, or it, hath, or They have. Wy 


has. „„ 
Hath is uſed in ſolemn, has in familiar language. 
| Preter- 
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Preter-Imperfe& Tenſe. 


Singular. Farad. 
iit, I had. We had. 
2d. Thou hadſt. | Ye, or you had. 
zd. He had. 4 'They had. 
; Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, 
1ſt. I have had. We hare had. 
2d. Thou haſt had. Ve, or you have had. 


3d. He hath, or has had. They have had. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 


1ſt, I had had. We had had. 
2d. Thou hadſt had. Ve, or you had had. 
za. He had had. They had had. 


Firſt Future Tenſe. 


iT tral n have: We ſhall, or will have. 


2d. Thou ſhalt, or wilt have. Ye ſhall, or will have. 
3d. He ſhall, or will have, Tu ſhall, or will 


Second F uture Tenſe. 
iſt, I ſhall, or will have had. We mall, or wil have 


had. 
2d. Theu mal, or wilt have Ye, or you, ſhall or 
had, will have had. 
3d. He ſhall, or will have had. They ſhall, or will 
| have had, 
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Of Verbs, 


Imperative Mode. 
Singular, Plural. 
1ſt, See page 50. Let us have. 
zd. Have, or have thou. Have ye, or you, 
3d. Let him, or her, or it Let them have. 
have, 
Potential Mode. 

Os, Preſent Tenſe. 
iſt, I may, or can have. We may, or can have. 
2d. Thou mayſt, or canſt have. Ye may, or can have. 
3d. He may, or can have, They may, or can 

Preter-Imperfect Tenſe, 
1ſt, J might, could, would, oo We might, could, 
ſhould have, would, or ſhould 
| | have, | | 
2d. Thou mightſt, couldſt, Ye, or you might, 
ſhouldit, or wouldit could, would, or 
have, © ſhould have, 
zd. He, ſhe, or it, might, could, They might, could, 
would, or ſhould have, would, er ſhould 


have. 


Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. 


Iſt, I may, cr can have had, Woe may, or can have 
3 had. 85 


1 2d. Thou 


Of Verbs. 


Singular. | | Plural. 
zd. Thou mayſt, or canſt Ye may, or can have 
have had, | had, 
3d. He may, or can have They may, or can 
had, have had. 


Preter-pluperfect Tenſe. 


1ſt. I might, could, ſhould, We might, could, 
or would have had. ſhould, or would 

| have had, 
2d. Thou mightſt, couldſt, Ye, or you might, 
ſhouldit, or wouldſt, could, ſhould, or 


have had, : would have had. 
3d. He might, could, ſhould, They might, could, 
or would have had. ſhould, or would 
| have had, 
Subjunctive Mode. 
' Preſent Tenſe, _ 
1ſt. If T have. If we have, 
2d. Though thou have, If ye, or you have. 
zd. If he have. If they have. 
preter · Imperfect Tenſe, 
1ſt, If T had. If we had. 
2d. If thou had. If ye, or you had, 
zd. lt he had, If they had, 


D4 Conjugate 


| Of Verbs. 
- Conjugate the Auxiliary Verb To 45. 


Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenfe, 
Singular, | Plural. - 

1ſt. I do. We do. 

2d. Thou doſt. | Ye, or you do, 
zd. He doth, or does. They do. 

Paſt, or Imperfe& Tenſe, 

38. I did. We did. 
2d, Theu didſt. | Ye, or you did, 
zd. He did. They did. 


The Verb To do has no other Tenſes or Modes as 
an Auxiliary; but do is likewiſe a compleat Verb in 
itſelf, and in that caſe is conjugated through all che 


Modes and Tenſes. See page 43. 


Conjugate : an Active verb. 


Infinitive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. B +: 2. Pere Tenſe. 


To learn. "To have learned. 


Indicative Mode. 


5 Preſent Tenſe. 
1ſt. J learn, cr do“ learn. We learn. 


* 


— — — 


See the uſe"of the Auer Do and Did, pages 43, 44 
2d. Thou 


2d 
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Singular. Plural. 
zd. Thou learneſt, or doſt Ve, or you learn. : 
learn. 


3d. He learns, er learneth, They learn. 
er does learn. 


Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 
uit. I learned, or did learn, We learned, or a 


learn, 
2d. Thou learnedſt, or didit Ye learned, or did 
learn. 5 | learn. 
30. He learned, or did learn. They learned, or did 
: learn. 


Perfect, or preterit Tenſe. 
I have learned, &c. 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
J had learned, &c. 


Firſt, or Imperfect Future Tenſe. 
I ſhall, or will learn, &c. 


Second, or Perfect F ane Tenſe. 
I ſhall, or will have learned, &c. 
Imperative Mode. 


iſt, 1 Let us learn, 
| 3d. Let hun learn, | Let them learn, 


Ns | Potential 


— — — — —— ——— ¶ — — 


58 Cy Verbs. 


Potential Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
1 may or can learn, &c. 


Preter- Imperfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would learn, &c. 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, 
I may, or can have learned, &c. 
| Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe, 
I might, would, could, or ſhould have learned, Ke. 


How is the Subjunctive Mode formed? | 
By ad ding a Conjunction to the Indicaiive Mode, 


and dropping the perſonal terminations in the ſecond 


— — —ͥ 


and third perſons ſingular of the Preſent, and the 
ſecond perſon ſingular of all the other Tenſes; as, 


fer Example, 


3, If I learn. If we learn. 
2d. If thou learn. If ye, or you learn. 
3d. If he, or ſhe learn. If they learn. 


Is there any other method of conj agating an Active 


Verb ? 
Yes: an Active Verb may be conjugated by ad- 


ding the Active or Preſent Participle to the Auxiliary 


Verb To be, through all the Modes, Tenſes, Numbers, 


and kertant Tus, inſtead of 


Ea 8 Preſent. 


Of Verbs, 59 


Preſent. 
xi, I read. TS We read. 
2d. Thou readeſt, Ye, or you read, 
3d. He, or ſhe reads. They read. 
We may ſay, 
iſt, I am reading We are reading. 
2d. Thou art reading. Ve, or you are read- 


| ing. 
3d. He, or ſhe 1s reading. | They are reading. 


And fo on, through all the variations of the helping 
Verb To be, ſtill retaining the Active Participle of 
the principal Verb. 


How is a Verb Paſſive conjugated ? ? 


By the help of the Verb 7% be. The Paſſive Verb 


is ooly the Participle Paflive join d to the Auxiliary 
Verb o be, through all its variations; as, 


Pre ſent. I am loved. 

Imperſect. I was lover, 

perfect, or Preterit. 1 have been lo ved. 
Preter-plupertet. 7 had been loved, 
Future. 1 jail be loved. 


And ſo on, throug!. all the Modes, the Penſes, the 


Numbers, and the Perſons. 


Note, The learner ſhould go roach a Paſive 
Verb, by adding the Participle to tae Verb To bes 


as it is placed, pages 49, 50, 51, 52. 
Are all Verbs conjugated like the Verb To love ? 


All Regular Verbs are; but tacre are {ome Ire 
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regular Verbs, which are conjugated in a different 
manner. = 
What do you mean by a Regular Verb? 
A Verb which forms its Imperfe& Tenſe, and the 
Paſſive Participle, by the addition of ed; as, call- ea; 
or of , if the Verb end in e; as, lov-· ed. | 


IRREGUL AR VERBS, 


Are thoſe Verbs which do not form their Laperfed 
Tenſe and Paſlive Participle in ed or 4. 


In what parts is a Verb irregular? 

A Verb is irregular only in the Paſt, or Imper- 
fect Tenſe, and the Paſſive Participle. See the Lak 
of Irregular Verbs, f 


How may you know whether a verb be 3 
or irregular ? 

When the termination, or « adi of the Paſt, or 
Imperfe& Tenſe, is not formed by adding 4, or ed, 
to the firſt Perſon ſingular of the Preſent Tenſe, the 
Verb may be called Irregular ; as, from To teach, or 
I teach ; the Imperfect is, I taught, not I teached, 
4 avas never taught to do ſor 

How are Irregular Verbs conjugated ? | 

The change is only in the Imperfe& Tenſe; in 
all other reſpects, the Verb is declined or conjugated 
as the Regular Verbs. 

Give me an example. 

The Irregular Verb To arxite. 


— Infinitive 


nt 


14 I wrote, or did u write. 


I had written, &c. 


Of Verbs. 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
To write. 


Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Perfect Tenſe. 
To have written, 


Singular. Plural. 


1ſt. J write, or do write. 
2d. Thou write. 
3d. He writes. 


We write. 


Imperfect Tenſe. 


write. 


Ve, or you write. 
They write. 


We wrote, or did 


2d, Thou wroteſt, or didſt Ye, or you wrote, er 
write. ET did write, 


3d. He wrote, or did write. They wrote, er did 


wr ite, ; 
perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, 
I have written, &c. : 


4 


Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, 


Firſt Future Tenſe, 
I ſhall, er will write, &c. 


Second Future Tenſe. 


I mall, er will have Written, &c. 


Imperative 
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62 Verbs. 
Imperative Mode. 
Write, or do thou write, &c, 
Potential Mode, ; 
Preſent Tenſe, 
I may, or can write, &c. | 


Im perfect Tenſe. | 


1 might, could, ſhonld, or would write, & c. 


Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, 
I may, or can have written, &c. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would have written, &c. 


Subjunctive Mode. 
As before; ſee page 58.— Example; 
Singular. N Plural. 
1ſt. If f une: I we write. 
2d. If tkou write. If ye, or you write. 
3d. If he Write. If they write. 


Con ugate the Irregular Verb To ge. 
Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenfe. Perfect Tenſe. 
To go. Bw awe gone. 
lodicnive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. _ I po, &c. 

Imperfect Tenſe. I went, did go, &c. 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. I have gone, &c. 
Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe. 1 had gone, &c. 
Future Tenſe. 1 ſhall, or will go, &c. 

. : Imperative 


Of Verbs. - 4 "Ml 


Imperative Mode. 
Go, or do go, &c. 


Potential Mode. 
Preſent and Future Tenſes. I may, or can go, 
. „ 1 

Imperfe& Tenſe. I might, could, hould, or would 
go, &co 
Preter-pluperfot Tenſe. 1 might, could, ſhould, 
or would have gone, &c. | 


The Participle Paſſive of this Verb is often joined 


to the Verb To be, when it refers to the mere circum- 

ſtance of going; as, She ig Juft gone; ſbe has been Lone 

- ome time. The ſame may be obſerved of the Verb 
To come She is juſt come. 


Is not Let a Verb, as wel as the den of the Impe- 


rative Mode ? 


Ves: and Let, as a Verb, is compleat, having all 
the Modes and Tenſes. 


Conjugate the Active Verb To Let. 
Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe. 
| 'To let. | To have let. 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. | | Plural. 
iſt, I let. We let. | 
2d. Thoa letteſt. Ye, or you let, 
3d. He letteth, or lets, They let, | 
; Imperſett 
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Imperfect Tenſe. J did let. 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. I have let. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, J had let. 
Future Tenſe. N I will let. 


) 


Imperative Mode. 
Let or do thou let, &c. 


Potential Mode. 
Preſent and Future Tenſes. 
I may, or can let, &c. : ; 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. 
1 might, could, ſhould, or would let, &c. 


Preter pluperfect Tenſe, 
I might, could, ſhould, or would have let, &c. 


turt. 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. : 
| Singular, | Plural. 
1ſt. I dare. | | We dare. 
a⁊d. Thou dareſt. Ve, or you dare. 
3d. He, or ſhe dares. They dare. 
ImperfeR Tenſe. 
iſ. J durſt. Me durſt. 
ad. Thon durſt. Ye, or vou durſt. 
3d. He, or the durſt, They durſt. 


| Conjugate the Irregular Verb To dos: or To vene 


Perlect, 


f Of Verbs. p L 65 | 


perfect, or Preterit, and Preter-pluperfe& Tenſes. 
Singular. | Plural. -: 
1ſt. I durſt have. We durſt have. 
zd. Thou durſt have. Ye, or you durſt have, 
3d. He durſt have. They durſt have, 


TI Future Tenſe, _ 
1ſt, I will dare, We will dare. 
2d. Thou wilt dare. Ye, or you will dare. 
zd. He will dare. They will dare, 

Li I mperativel Ye. 

Dare to do it. 
| Interrogatively. 

Dare you to do it? 

How is the Verb Ought conjugated ? ? 

Onght is uſed only in the Indicative Mode, and 
never admits of another Verb im mediately after at 
without the Prepoſition 7: as, for exam ple, You 
ought not to walk in the V' 


Preſent, and Future Tenſes. 
Singular. Plural. 

1, J ought, 2 We ought. 
2d. 'Thou oughteſt. Ye, or you ought. 
3d. He ought. They ought. 
h Paſt Tenſe. 
1ſt. T ought to have, We ought to have. 
2d. Thou oughteſt to have. Ye, or you ought to 

| | „5 Rave, 
3d. He ought to have. They ought to have. 

What do you mean by a Defective Verb? 

A Defectve 
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66 Of Verbs, 
A Defective Verb is a Verb that is imperfedt; that 
15, that cannot be conjugated through all the Modes 


and Tenſes; as the Verb Ougbt, which can only be ANC 
uſed in the Indicative Mode. tiv 


Which are the Defective Verbs? N Pr 
The Auxiliary Verbs are in general defective, be- O 

cauſe they have not any Participles; neither do they 

admit another helping Verb to be placed before them. jo 


* | How are the Defective Verbs uſed ? - V 
„ They are always joined to the Infinitive Mode of as 
1 ſome other Verb; as, for example, = 


I pare /ay. I ouvGAT 10 learn my leſſon. 


Are the Auxiliary Verbs Hawe, and Am, or Be, 
defective ? 


No: they are perſelt, and formed like other Verbs. 
See page 41, and 48 to 57. 

How many Verbs are there in the Engliſh lan- 
guage ? 5 

Ihe whole number of Verbs, Regular and Irregu- 


lar, is about 4300. The whole number of Irregular 
Verbs, the Defective included, is about 170. 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 
RELATING TO VERBS. 


The Vers agrees with its Noun, or Pronoun, 7. e. 
with its Agent, or Subject, which is likewiſe called 
the Nominative Caſe, in Number and Perſon; as, 
CHILDREN LOVE Play, Kc. See pages 12 and 
8 - = 
38, 35. | The 


at 
28 


by 


0 
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The Noun or Pronoun that ſtands before the Ac» 
tive, or Tranſitive Verbs, may be called the Acznr, 


and that which ſtands before the Nenter or Intranſi- 


tive, the Su BIRCO T of the Verb: but the Noun or 
Pronoun that follows the Active Verbs, is called the 
OBJECT, See page 33. 


Two or more Nouns in the fingular Nanber, 
joined together by one or more Conjunctions, require 


Verbs, Nouns, and Pronouns in the plural Number; 
as, Socrates and Plato wE RE wiſe: THEY WERE the 
moſt eminent PHILOSOPHERS of Greece. 
The Action expreſſed by a Neuter Verb, ſee page 
33, being confined within the Agent, ſuch Verb can- 


not admit of an Objective Caſe after it denating a 


Perſon or Thing as the Object of Action. 
When a Noun is added to a Neuter Verb, it eicher 


expreſſes the ſame notion with the Verb; as, Te 
dream a dream; To live a wirtuous life: or denotes 


only the circumſtance of the Action, a Prepoſition 


being underſtood ; as, To fleep all night, i, e. through 
all the night; To walk a mile, i. e. through the ſpace 


of a mile. 


A Verb Active requires a Nos or nden in the 
Objective Caſe; as, Alexander conquered the PE x SI“ 


ANS. WHOM ye pray worſhip, HIM declare I 
unto you. 


When the Verb is Paſſive, the Agent and Object 


change Places i in the ſentence; and the thing acted 
upon is in the Nominative _ and the Agent is ac- 


companied 
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companied with a Prepoſition ; as, 7. he Perfians Were 
conquered by ALEXANDER, 

Verbs are ſometimes derived from Adjectives, a 
adding en, as, from Leſs, to leſen; or only u, as, from 


Ripe, to ripen: and from Subſtantives; as, from 


Length, io lengthen. by 
Verbs are ſometimes derived from Subſtantives; 
as, from a Sail, to ſail; and from Adjectives; as, 


from Warm, to æbarm; without any change at all. 


Or PARTICIPLES. 


| Participle is a word derived from a Verb, or ra- 
ther is part of a Verb, which partakes 1 the 
nature of Adjectives“ and Nouns. 
When does a Participle partake of the nature of an 
AdjeQtive? 7 
The Participle frequently becomes F an 
Adjective, when it is joined to a Subſtantive, merely 
to denote its quality, without any reſpect to time; 


expreſſing not an action, but a habit; and, like an 


Adjective, admits of the degrees of Compariſon. 
EXT AUM 

Poſitive. An accompliſhed, or a lowing. _ 

Comparative. 4 more accompliſhed, a more loving. 

Superlative. A moſt accompliſhed a moſt loving 


Woman _ | YE apts 


6 Ward, i in his Eſſay, ſays, that Participles are Verbal Ad- 


Give 


 « in ing.“ See Eſſays by Jobn Ward, 


07 Pariiiples, | — 


Give me another example: 

Learned is a Participle when joined to an auxiliary 
or helping Verb; as, I have learned my leſſon; but 
when 1t is uſed without any relation to time, as a 
learned man, it is an Adjetive, 

When does a Participle partake of the nature of a 
Subſtantive ? 

The Participle, with an Article before it, and the 

Prepoſition of after it, becomes a Subſtantive, expreſ- 


ſing the action itſelf, which the Verb ſignifies ; as, 


for example, The middle tation of life ſeems to be 
« the moſt advantageouſly fituated for the gaining of 
« wiſdom. Poverty turns our thoughts too much 

ec upon the ſupplying of our wants ; and riches upon 


« enjoying our ſuperfluities. 


How many Participles are there? 

Two: the * Gerund, f. e. the Active or preſent 
Participle, and the Paſſive Participle. 

The Active, or Preſent Participle denotes, that 
the Action ſpoken of is at that time taking place; 


Ex. I am reading. 


It is formed by the addition of ing to the Preſent 


"Tenſe, or radical form of the ks, as, Do Jou read 'F 


1 am reading. | 
If the Verb ond. in e, the e 1s omitted; 5 for ex- 
ample, js, 


* lth 


* A very ingenious writer on the Engliſh Language calls what 
is Nes diſtinguiſhed by the name of a Participle Active, the Oe- 
rund: „ Gerunds,“ ſays he, „ are N ending 


1 nfiniti ve. 
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; Infinitive. Active Participle; 
$ | To love. Ts 
| Are there any exceptions ? mT 
Where the ſilent e is preceded by the ſoft g, the : jnſer 
muſt be preſerved, or the ſenſe of the word would * 
otherwife be ambiguous; for we have no other means uſed 
ol diſtinguiſhing /ingeing, the Participle of zo fage (to N 
feoreh), from /inging, the Participle of to „ing; or hor 
ſwingeing, the Participle of to /zringe (to laſh, or to The 
puniſh), from fwinging (to go backward and forward 13 
in the air). Cringing, twinging, &c. omit the e be- 
cauſe we have no ſuch Verbs as ro cring or to twing, 
If the Radical Form, or Infinitive, end in a fingle 
Conſonant, with a ſingle Vowel before it, how i is the 
Active Participle formed? 
If the Infinitive end in a ſingle Conſonant, preced- 0 
ed by a ſingle Vowel, that . is doubled. 4 
Example: | p 
Infini ive. Adtive Participle. 
To commit. Commit-ting. 


The Gerund, or Adtive participle, follows Subſtan- 
tives and Adjectives; not the Infinitive Mode of the 
Verb: thus we ſay, 7. be art of writing 3 ; deferous 7 
„ 

How is the paſſve Participl formed! . 

In Regular Verbs, it is formed by the addition of 
d, if the Preſent or Radical Form end in e; as, for _ 


example, 
Infinitive. Paſfive Participle. 


Do l © Loved. 


Or ed, if the Verb end in any other letter; as, 
F Called. 
Commend, © Commended. | 
The Paflive Participles of the Irregular Verbs, are 
inſerted in the Liſt of thoſe Verbs. 


May the Paſſive Participle, and the Paſt Tenſe, by be 
uſed indiſeriminately? 


No: the Paſſtve Participle, and not the Paſt Tenſe, 
ſhould be always uſed to form the Paſlive Verb; as, 


The book was written, not The book was wrote. 7 


have gone, not I have went, 
INCIDENTAL RE 3 
RELATING TO PARTICIPLES. 


| The Gerund, or Participle Preſent, governs the 
Objective Caſe of the Pronoun. Example: She js 


inſtructing us. He was anon mens THEM, 
pages 16, 17, and 19. 


See 


Or ADVERBS. 


N Adverb is a Part of Speech added to Verbs 


and Participles, and alſo to Adjectives and other 


Adverbs, to expreſs ſome qualities or circumſtances 
belonging to them, 


From what are Adverbs derived? 


Adverbs may be derived from ſeveral of the Parts 


| of Space; examples from 
a Subſtantive, 
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y a Subftatitivs; as from Ape, Ca Alb. 

1 An Adjective, as, — J. irtuous, | VV. . 

i 2 Participle, as, — - Knowing, ' Knowingly. 
0 2 Prepoſition, as, — After, Afterwards, 
28 Words ending with Any double kites but /, and 
__ taking neſs, leſs, by, or ful after them, "preſerve the 


letter double ; as, careleſſneſs, Prifly, diftreſs ful, &c. but 
thoſe words ending with double J, and admitting the 
above terminations, omit one J. as ful. EET 


- How many kinds of Adverbs are there? 
The principal Adverbs are thoſe of Place, thoſe of 
Time, and thoſe of Manner and Quality; which are 
formed from Adjectives by adding ly ; as, from beau- 
_ rifid, is formed beautifully, i i. e. in a beautiful man- 
ner; from Fweet, fweetly, 1 i. e. with ſome Jegree of of 


ſweetneſs. 
Adverbs may be diftributed into as many kinds, as 


there are circumſtances of an Action; s 455 


enen 


iſt, Adverbs of Tins! cenſus, paſt future, 
uncertain, Ex. now, to-day, lately, yeſterday, to- 
morrow, not ye, often, ſellom. I am now doing, 
what might have been done  Yefterday. . 


t of Orders ff, fred; chirdh; ue. Rx, 
Ful, ſhe ſhall write, and ſetondly, take a walk, 


zd. of Number; once, twice, thrice, Kc. Ex. 


1 ſpoke tabice, and wrote thrice. _ ,_- 8 1 
3 Ack. of Place; bert, there, above, devs, ns 
oh de. * e Is your book 1 it is e 


& Adee 1 
a gik. of Motion ; forward, backward, Gebind. i 
Ex. go back to the left. F SET 


th. of Diſtance; yonder, Fur, N. Ez. ba 
yoiter hill, Is it far of? WOES ee 


7th. of Manner; gracefully, politely. Ex. | ſhe 
dances gracefully ; ; ſhe behaves politely. i i. e. 35 5 
3 or in a polite manner. 


Zth. of Quantity; enough, Aint, TI Ex. | 
1 have read enough, 


th. of Quality ; well, ll. Eu. are you ae 
no, I am well, 


| 16th. of Relation; particularly, patch. . 
Ex. particularly i in this caſe. | | | 


Iith. of Union; together, Jointh, &c. Abs they 
came Yogether. | 


1 2th, of Diviſion; apart, ſe e . &c. Ex. | 
they were ſet apart z written Jeparatel. 


BR. - 12 Excluſion; 3 "only, but, excly wel. 2 be. 
Ex. 7 ale only one; that i is excluſively. 


14th. of Compariſon; as, /o, than, more, ts oh. 


Ex, this is as a nay # more ſo; 5 do . rather 
than otherwiſe. 5 


15th. of Poa ; other. nay, Fg Ex. I 
1 had rather ſtay, * eee ni nowW. 5 


— 


—— 
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» Biſhop Loh "Wh that Than; uſed after 4 a Comparative 
Ong is a i CorjunAtions. Ex. One mightier than . 
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16th. of Certainty; truly, certainly, Surely, Ke. 


Ex. certainly, ſhe is truly deſerving. 


17th. of Affirmation; yes, indeed, &c. Ex. 15 
ſhe good ? Jes, indeed the is. 


18th. of Doubt ; perhaps, poſibly, &c. = 


perhaps, I may go; pofibly, you will, 


19th. of Explanation; as, namely, wiz. See 


page 77, &c. Ex. three Plants, e a Roſe, 


a Pink, and a Geranium. 


20th, of Negation; no, not, &c. Ex. no, ma- 
dam, I will nor do it. | 


21ſt. of Interrogation ; hy, auherefore, how, 
& c. Ex. why do. you grieve ? wherefore ſhould 
you ? how can you do ſo? 


22d. of Concluſion ; therefore, conſequently. Ex. 
She is obſtinate, con/zguently wrong. She is good, 
_ therefore ſhe mult be happy. 
Are Adverbs ever compared ? 
Sometimes; as, for example, Soon, fone Ry pa 
often, gen E k, Menks r. 


100. 


Are the 8 words ye Adverbs? 


No; many words in the Engliſh language are 
- ſometimes uſed as Adjectives, ſometimes as an, 
= 4 258 as Subſtantives. 


. EXAMPLES, 


Thoſe cendin g in 55 are compared by more, and | 


CE 


15 
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Adj. Moch money has been expended. 

Adv. It is MUCH myre blefjed to "oY than to re- 
cciwve. | 

Sub. Where MUCH #5 given, MUCH will be re- 
quired, | So . 

Adj. Mor things may be learned vw reading than 
converſation. 

Adv. Martha is MORE diligent has Mary. | 

More is evidently an Adverb, uſed in . the 
Adjective diligent. 


Sub. 4 covelous man makes the MOST of what he 
has. 


Adj. LITTLE . are lem, of , great conſe- 
quence. ; : 


Adv. 4b! 11TTLE think the gay, Oc. 


Adj. Less things have produced great ęects. 


Adv. The Engliſh are Less volatile than the 
French, 


Adj. The LEAST thing you « can do ts to * ber 
your Alſiſtance. | 


She came home YESTERDAY; fhe ſets out again TO-' 
DAY, and ſhe will return 'TO0-MOR ROW. 


In this ſentence, y2/erday, to-day, and to-morrow, are 


Adverbs of Time, becauſe they anſwer to the queſtion 
abhen? 


* 


To- DAs lefſon is more difficult or YESTERDAY'S 
(i. e. than the leſſon of yeſterday) ; zu. ro- - 
Row's will be more ny than yank 


7 It 
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Yeſterday, to-day, and re are Subſtantives, 
becauſe they are words that make ſenſe by them- 
ſelves, and admit likewiſe of the Genitive Caſe, See 
page 12. | | 

Are AdjeCtives ever uſed inſtead of Adverbs ? 

It is very improper to uſe the Adjective inſtead of 
the Adverb; though many examples may be found 
in the works of the beſt writers; as, 

„ ExTREME (inſtead of extremely) unwilling,”* 
Swift. « ] ſhall endeavour to live hereafter s ur 
« ,BLE (inſtead of ſuitably) to a man in my flation.” 
Spectator, No. 530.——'This frequently renders the 
meaning of the author obſcure ; as, for example, in 
Pſalm xxxv. 19. „O let not them that are mine ene- 
« pies triumph over me ungodly;“ ought it not rather 
to be ungodlily, i. e. in an ungodly manner? 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 
RELATING TO ADVERBS. 


AnveRBs have neither Concord nor Government; 
1. e. they neither agree with, nor govern any other 
Words. The Adverb is generally placed alone, or 
near to the word which it affects; and its propriety 
and force depends on its poſition. | 
In the French language two Negatives expreſs a 
ſtronger negation ; as, 7e NE puis PAS manger. 
In Engliſh two Negatives deſtroy one another, or 
make an Affirmative ; as, / CANNOT eat NONE, ſig- 
2 | \* - Mes 
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niſies I can eat ſome. Beſides, it is abſurd and vulgar 
to ſpeak in this manner; as, 1 CANNOT ſie No- 
BODY, &c. > | 

The Comparative Adverbs than, and as, have the 
Nominative or leading ſtate of a Pronoun after them, 

when the Verb is not repeated or expreſſed, to which 
the Pronoun is the Nominative ; as, She is wiſer 
THAN he, i. e. than he is; Maria is not ſo tall as 1, 
1. e. as I am. | 

Than takes the ſame Caſe after it that goes be- 
fore it; as, He is greater than I, i. e. than J am; 

She lowes her better than me, 1. e. than ſhe does me. 

AdveRBs uſually precede the Adjectives, and fol- 
low the Verbs with which they are connected; as, 

Deference is the Mos r elegant of all compliments. 

A wiſe man will defire no more than what he may 
get jus LY, uſe SOBER LY, diſtribute CHEERFULLY) 
and live upon CONTENTEDLY. 

If the Verb have an Auxiliary, the Adverb 
may be placed between the Auxiliary and the Verb; 
as, | 

You have OFTEN deceived me. 

It hath FREQUENTLY happened. 

V1z. is an Adverb of Explanation ; it is a con- 
traction of widelicet, a Latin word, which ſigniftes 0 1 
ait, or it is; but is a corrupt abbreviation. 

Enow is ſometimes uſed as the Plural of enough, 
i. e. in a ſufficient number. 

Ex. „Man had not foes cow beſides,” | 
| Milton. 
1 A 


78 Of Prepoſitions, 
As the Prepoſition ſubjoined to the Verb has the 
conſtruction and nature of an Adverb, ſo the Adverbs 


Acre, there, where, with a Prepoſition ſubjoined, as, 


. heref, therewith, whereupon, have the conſtruction and 
nature of Pronouns, | 


Adverbs, when they b IANA may be 
conſidered as Conjunctions; 5 as, She J's to me, NOT 


276 her. 


Or PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepoſition i is a word that is put before "HO 
| and Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other 
5 words, and to ſhew the relation that one word has te 


another, 

Which are the principal Prepoſitions 1 
Above. Beneath. In, il. 
About. Beſide, Into. To. 
After. Beſides. Near. Towards. 
Againſt, Between. Nigh, Upon, 
Along. Betwixt, Of. Until. 
Among. Beyond. OF. | Unto. 
Amongſt. By. Out. Under. 
At. Concerning, On. Wich, 
Before. During. Over. Within. 
Behind. For. Since. Withouz. 
Below. From. Through. 


Give 
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„ "NIE ſome Examples: 
My book is above., | | 
I will tell you ahot i it, after you have done. 
There are peaches againſt the wall, along the ſide. 
It is among my books, or amongſt yours. 
1 will be at home 6½/ore you. 

Behind the door, and belbao the window. 
Benzath the ſhade, | 
Bade my leſſon, and, rides what you ſaid. 
| Between friends, let us divide it betwixt us. 

1 walked beyond the farm. 
Sit by me, and tell me concerning the affair Which 
happened, during your ſtay in the country. 
She took it for me, from ber, in the garden. 
So into the fields, they a are nigh to the houſe. 
His houſe is near mine. 
Have you heard of the man wo fell of his horle ? 
Is he out of danger? 
The account is en the table. 
He lives over the way. 
J have heard more of it /nce. 
He rode through Hyde Park. 
She played z// I went to her. 
The dog came torvard her, and jumped 3 her. 
I will wait until you come unto me, and ſhelter my- 


ſelf under the door-way wh my ſiſter. 


Go within doors, do not ſtay without, for you will 


; take cold. 


of what uſe are Prepoſitions 7 | 
E „ One 


9 


N - 5 — ” 
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give over ; to male out. 
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One great aſe of Prepoſitions in Engliſh, is to ex- 
preſs thoſe relations which in ſome languages are 


chiefly marked by Caſes, or the different endings of 


Nouns. See pages 26, 27. 


Are not Prepoſitions often prefixed to Verbs in 
compoſition ? 


Yes; for example, to overturn, to 1 
There are likewiſe ſome that are inſeparable Pre- 


Poſitions in our language, but are frequently combincd 


with verbs; as, 


a, be, fore, mis, un, up. 
EXAMPLES, 


. a-ſhore, 1. e. on ſhore, 


be-times, i. e. in time, early, 
fore-tell, 1. e. to tell beforehand. 
mis- conduct, i. e. want of conduct, ill management, 


unable, un gives to the compound word, a 
ungrateful, _ ſenſe directly contrary to that of 
. the ſimple word. 5 
up-lit, fp denotes a higher ſituation, 

up- rear, a motion upwards. 


INCIDENTAL RE MARK S 
RELATING TO PREPOSITIONS, 


PkEPOSITIONS are frequently ſubjoined to Verbs; 
in which caſe they take the nature of the Adverb, and 
conſiderably affect the meaning of the Verb; as, 79 


PREPOSITIONS 


Of Prepoſitions; e 
PrEPOSITIONS are uſually placed before the words 
to which they relate; as, he went FROM Dower TO 
Calais. 
PrEPOSITIONS have a government of Caſes ; and 
in Engliſh they always require the Objective Caſe 
after them; as, With him; en her; to me. See 
page 17... Td 
The Prepoſition is often ſeparated from the Re- 
lative which it governs, and joined to the Verb at the 
end of the ſentence ; as, That is a book MIC H TI am 
pleaſed W] Ii rn; Johnſon is an author w Hu u J am de- 
lighted wir H: but the placing of the Prepoſition be- 
fore the Relative is more elegant, as well as more 
perſpicuous; as, That is a book avith avhich I am. 
pleaſed ; Johnſon is an author a. whom I am much. | 
delighted. . 
The Noun has generally the ſame Prepoſition after 
it that the Verb requires, from which it is derived; 


as, 

To comply Wir n, in Compliance WITH... 

To condeſceud TO, 5 in Condeſcenſion r o. 

To depart FROM, 4 Departure FROM, 

7 o beſtow a favour UPON, @ Beſftower of favours, 

| UPON, 

| Accuſed OF theft,. - an Accuſation OF theft.. 
UN xo, the old word for to, is now obſolete, or out. 
of uſe. _ | 


Different relations, and different ſenſes, muſt be ex- 
prefled * different Prepoſitions, though in conjunction. 
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with the fame Verb, or Adjective. Ex. 7 converſe 
WITH à perſon, UPON a ſubjef, 1N a houſe, 

We alſo ſay, we are diſappointed OF a thing, when 
we cannot get it; and diſappointed 1N it, when we 
have it, and it does not anſwer our expectations; She 
diſapproved OF my writing, and My awvriting was diſ- 
approved BY her. 

The Prepoſition is frequently placed after the Verb, 
and ſeparates it from it, like an Adverb; in which 


fituation, it affects the ſenſe, and may give it a new 
meaning. | 


To value ourſelves upon any thing. 
To beſtow favours pon. 
. To fall auger their notice. 
To be engaged in quarrels, 
To be reſtored zo favour. 
To accuſe of any thing. 
To ſwerve from any duty. 
To differ from, to diſſent from. 
A diminution of, or derogation from. 
The Noun * Awerfion, Ci. e. a turning away) re- 
quires the Prepoſition from after it; and does not pro- 
perly admit of to, for, or towards. 


* See Lowth's Grammar, page 1473 ; and Johnſon's * 
nonary. 8 
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oOo CONJUNCTIONS. 


Conjunction is a Part of Speech that joins words 
and ſentences together, and ſhews the manner 
of their dependance on one another. 


Can you give me a Liſt of the principal Conjunc- 
tions? 

The Principal Conjunctions are, 

Again. Either. Nevertheleſs. Than. 


Albeit. Elſe. Notwith- Thereupon. 
Alſo. Except. ſtanding. Therefore. 
Although. For. Nor. Though. 
Altho'. However. Or. Unleſs. 
And. If Otherwiſe, Whereas. 
Az. - Leſt Save. Whereupon. 
Becauſe. Likewiſe. Since, Whether. 
Both, | Moreover, So. Vet. 

But. Neither. That. 


Do any other words connect ſentences beſides thoſe 
which are called Conjunctions? | 

Ves: the Relative Pronouns, uo, which, that ; ; 
as, for example, 


Bleed is the man w 0 W the Lord, AND 6d 
his commanaments. 


„ | How 
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How many ſorts of Conj unctions are there ? 
There are many; as, 


The Copulative, which joins the Sentoncs, expreſ- 
ſing continuation ; they are, as, and, alſo, both, nei- 


ther, nor, & c. as, Cæſar came, ſaw, and conquered. - 


Lætitia and Louiſa were there, S Was alſa 
with them. 


Disjunctive, . oppoſition; 3 as, either, 1 
& OG. 


Ex. Green or blue, W ä 
Conceſſi ve, expreſing conceſſion; as, though, al- 


_ though. 


A lar is not believed F JAN he ſpeak the truth. 
Cauſal, expreſſing a cauſe ; as, for, becauſe, &C. 
You are happy, becau/e you are good. 
Final, exprefling an end, hat, &c. | 
She read it twice, that ſhe might underſtand it 


| better, 


Conditional, expreſlin g condition; if, but, dc. 
F you are attentive, you will improve. 


Exceptive, expreſſing exception; except, unlę fr, Kc. 
Except you ſpeak, unle/s you learn. 


Suſpenſtve, expreſſing ſuſpenſion ; ab. not. 
Whether it be you or 1; do not know erhether 
1 | ſhall go, or not. | 


Are theſe words lets CopjunRtions ? | 
N. they are ſometimes Adverbs; ; and the ſenſe 
alone 
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alone can determine when they are uſed as Conjunc- 
tions, and when as Adverbs. 


Are they always either ConjunRtions | or Adverbs? 
In general they are, though for is ſometimes a 
Prepoſition, and that, and whether, are ſometimes 
Pronouns. See pages 20, 24. 


Have not ſome Conjunctions their correſpondent 

Conjunctions belonging to them? 7 

Yes: they are ſuch as anſwer to each other i in the 
conſtruction of a ſentence; as, 


Though, Although, anſwering to yet, or never hk JOY 
Ex. Although ſhe is young, yet ſhe is not handſome, 

Or, to whether. Ex. Whether it were I or you. 

Or, to either. Ex. Either this book or that. 

Nor, to neither. Ex. Neither the one nor the other, 

As to as; expreſſing a compariſon. Ex. 4s white 

4s ſnow ; or, I think Milton as great a poet as Vir- 
gil. . „ ven 
Sas, to as; implying a compariſon. Ex. The city 
of Briſtol is not near / large as that of London. 
That, to ſo, Ex. It is fe obvious that I need not 
mention it. . 


Sa, to that; . a conſequence. Ex. L was 
fo tired that I fell 8 ; 


| INCIDENTAL 
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INCIDENTAL REMARKS 
RBLATING TO CONJUNCTIONS, 
| ConjuncT1ons join the ſame Caſes together; 


as, SHE and | will read; She taught H ER and ME to 
read. | 


The Relative a, after the Conjunction than, muſt 


be put in the Objective Caſe ; as, Titus, than WH IM 


no prince was more beloved, ſucceeded his father Veſpa- 


Aan. 5 


Some Conjunctions require the Indicative, ſome the 


Subjunctive Mode after them: others have no in- 
| fluence at all on Modes. 


When the Conjunction occaſions the ſenſe to be 
doubtful or uncertain, it takes the Subjunctive Mode 
after it; as, © IF there BE any thing that makes 
« human nature appear ridiculous, it is pride;”” or, 
TrouGH he FALL, he ſhall not be utterly caſt down. 
The Conjunctions that are of a poſitive and abſo- 


| lute nature, require the Indicative Mode, or rather 


leave the Mode to be determined: by the other cir- 
cumſtances and conditions of the ſentence. 
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Or INTERJECTIONS. 


Nterjections are words that are uſed to expreſs 
ſome aa of the mind; as, Alas / Ob! Huſh! 
c. 

They are ſo called, becauſe they are © Kd 
between the parts of a ſentence, without making any 
other alteration in it. They are a kind of natural 
ſounds to expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker. 


INTERJECT1ONS are put before Nouns, and the 
Nominative Caſe of Pronouns; as, O king live for 
ever! 0 thou that livgſt in the heavens ! 


A LIST ov van = 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 
The Engliſh Irregular Verbs are, 

Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form, fed Tenſe. cißle. 
Abide *, ro Abode, 
* davell. TE | 


_— 


* Aide is uſed with the Prepoſition With defore A | Perſon, 
and . or In before a Place, 


4. 


88 Tybe AEM NE Verbs. 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form, JT” Tenſe. an: 
Am, or To be“, Was, Been, 
Ariſe, Aroſe, Ariſen. 
Awake +, Awoke, X [ Awaked.] 
Bear, to bring Bare, Born, 
"forth, | 
Bear, /o carry, c Bare, or Bore, Borne. 
Beat, c Beat, c Beat, or Beaten. 
Begin, Began,, Begun. 
Bend, Bent, x Bent. x 
Bereave, 70 de- Bereft, K Bereft.. 
frive of, 5 . 
Beſeech, 70 beg, Beſought, fs Beſought. 
Or en!reat. 
. © a in Ov 
Bind, Bound, Bound. 
Bite, Bit, Bitten. 
Bleed, t to let Bled, Bled. 
blood. : 


— 


of their parts, except the Verbs An, and Have. 


+ All Verbs in this lift that have the regular Form i og uſe, 


as well as the irregular, are marked with an R. 
Thoſe Verbs which are marked with a e are irregular by, 


contraction: thus, beat, from beated 3 burſt, from burſled ; call, 
from caſled, & c. becauſe of the diſagreeable ſound of the ſyl- 


lable ed, after d, or :. 


+ To let blood, is elliptical for to lt cut blood, i, e. to ſuffer it; 


10 Atream out of the Veins 


Blow,. 


* Jo be, the Auxiliary Verb, by which the Verb Pafſive is- 
formed. The words marked in Italics are the Auxiliary or 
Helping Verbs, which are defective, that is, wanting iu ſome 


G& ut, 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Iuper- Paſſive Parti- 
| Radical Form.  fedt Tenſe, ciple. 
Blow, _ Blew, Blown. 
Break, Brake, or Broke. Broken. 
Breed, Bred, Bred. 
Bring, Brought, Brought. 
Build, Built, x Built. 
Burſt, c Burſt, Burſten, 
Bay, Bought, Bought, 
Can, Could, 
Caſt, c Caſt, at. 
Catch, Caught, x Caught. x 
Chide, Chid, Chidden. 5 
Chooſe, os Choſe, Choſen, 
chuſe, | 55 
Cleave, to ad. Clave, Cloven. 
here, to flick. | 825 
Cleave, zo /þlit, Clove, Clave, or Claven, or Cleft, 
| Cleft, . | 
Climb, to hang Climb, x [Climbed.] 
Kpon, | 
Cling, Clang, Clung. 
Clothe, lad, u Clad. R 
Come, Came, Come. 
Coſt, e Coſt, Coſt. 
Crow, Crew, & L Crowded. ] x 
Creep, rope, Crept. R 
Cut, Cut. 


Dare, 
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Pręſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- 
Radical Form. fe 7 enſe. 


Dare *, zo ven- Durſt, 
ture; net to be 


afraid. 
Deal, | Ns! R 
Dig, Dug, 
Do, Dit. 


Do +f, to per- Did, | 
Form, &C, 


Draw, Drew, 
Drive, Drove, 
Drink, Drank, 
Dwell, c Dwelt, x 
Eat, Ate, 
Fall, Fell, 
Feed, Fed, 
Feel, Felt, 
Fi 5 Tough, 


Paſtive Parti- 


ciple. 


[Dared.] 


Dealt. R 
[Digged.] 


Done. 


. 


Drawn. 
Driven, 


Drunk. 
c Dwelt. x | 


Eaten, 


Fallen, 


Fed. 
Fel --- 
3 


— —_ * * 


Dare, to . to defy, a Verb e and a Regular 


verd. 


+ The Verb To ds is a perfect Verb. It bas ſeveral gud. 


cations. It ſometimes means to act; as, 


« JV he dies the beſi his circumſtance allot Wiz 
i Do; ae ts ni bly ; angels could no more.” >. 


4 


© oung. 


Find, 
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Por Teg et fe- bfr. 


N 
5 
L 
. 
1 
1 
i 
| | 
1 
| 
EC 5 
9 
"=: 
| 


Radical Form, fed Tenſe. _: 
. . Find, Feund, Found. 
Flee “, Fleds. .- PFled. 
Fling, Flung, Flung. 
Fly, Flew, Flown. 
Forſakg Forſook, Forſaken. 
Freeze, Froze, Frozen. 
Freight, 10 lad { Freighted,] Fraught f, or 
a ſhip with 15 freighted. 
._ goods, Ss 
Get ft, 8 Gat, Got, or Gotten. 
Gild, Gilt, u NGA. : 
_ Gird, SGirt, a _ Girt. K 
Give, Gave, Given. 
Go, WMent, Gone. 
Grave, to carve. [Graved,] Graven. 
Grind, Ground, Ground. 
Grow, Grew, Grown, 


— ——_—_— 


4 — — — * 


It may be proper to diſtinguiſh this from the Verb t #- 
Obſerve, that we FLEE from danger; and a bird LIS with | 
MOT 2 | 

I Biſhop Lowth obſerves, that Fraug ht ſeems rather to be 
« an Adjective, than the Participle of the Verb To freaght, 
« which has regularly freighted;” which is moſt in uſe. 


t The Verb to get, uſed by way of poſſeſſion, is, 1 think, 
awkward and inelegant; as, I have coT @ very good pen; ſhe 
bas GOT now; To ſay I have any thing, is ſufficient. 


Hage, 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Pat, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Ferm. fect Tenſe, ciple. 
Have, © Had, Had. 
Hang *, -:-- Hang, Hung, er Hanged, 
Heave, 1% lift, [Heaved,] an- Hoven, n 
| 15 cienily Hove , 
Help, [Helped,] HFolpen. & 
Hew, ro cut, or [Hewed,] Hewn. n. 
cos. I | 
Hide, Hid, | Hidden. 
Hit, 70 frike, c Hit, ROS 
Hold, Held, Holden, or Held, 
Hurt, c Hurt, c Hurt, 
Keep, Kept, Kept. 
Knit, e Knit, & Knit, or Knitted, 
Know, Knew, Known. 
Lale, I Lagaded, ] Laden. 
Lead, Led, © go Th 
Leave, Left, Left, 
Lend, Lent, | Lent, 
Let 1. 0 -Jath © c Let. 


Lights 


— — 


* Different Participles of the ſame Verb are ſometimes uſed + 
in different ſenſes, Thus we ſay, A man is hanged ; bat 2 he 
coat is bung up. 

- + The Paſt Time hove, and Participle were n ly 
in uſe ; now the regular Form is preferred, | 

+ When Let ſignifies to let down; as, It was let Fama in a 
baſket; or 2 3 AS, Let her not burt me, (i. e. permit, or 
rg. 


,” 


Y * 
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7 ge Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Pa ve Parti- 


Radical Form. fect Tenſe, | ciple. 
Light *, Light, Llght. : 
Lie 7. to lie Lay, Lien, or Lain. | 

down. | . | 
Load, to freight, [Loaded,] Loaden. 
Loſe, Lofts Fer "on 

Make, Made, Made, 
May, Might. ; | 
Meet, Met, Met. 
Mow, to cut [Mowed,!] Mown, 

wwith a ſcytbe. 5 
„ 


5 6— 


Ought, 


* „ 1 


2 


ſuffer, her not to hurt me) the Paſſive Participle is like the . 
Imperfect, or Paſt Tenſe lit; but when it ſignifies to hinder, 
as in the following example from Shakeſpeare, „Let him 
& think what he will, he ſhall not LET me from acting as I ought,” 
its Participle Paſſive is letted. See Johnſon's Dictionary. 
* When the irregular Paſt Time, and Participle, of this 
Verb is uſed, it is pronounced ſhort, Lit: whereas the regular 
Form is pronounced long; as, 
Preſent, /ight, Paſt, lighted. Participle, h 1974 
The regular Form is preferable, and moſt uſed in writing. 
+ This Neuter Verb Lie, is frequently confounded with the 
Verb To lay, i. e. to put or place, which is Active, and a Re- 


gular Verb. So it is ſaid, very improperly, Where did you 
Lay /aft 205 inſtead of where did you 1.1% ? 


+ Mu is an imperfe& Verb; it means, to be obliged: it 


+ 
—— — — — — — ado, Co 2 rt 
7 


— ä — ' ᷣFp 
> 


— — N * 
* 
% 2. — 


94 The Irregular Verbs. 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


| Radical Form, rect Tenſe. | ciple. 
Ovught ®, Ought, 
Pay, paid, Paid. 
Put, e Put, © Cc Put. 
Quit. Quit, „ Quitted, Quit, 
Read, © Read, ©..." - 
Rend, io tear. Rent, Rent. I 
FWG Rid, er Ridden, 
Ring, Rang, "= Rong. © 
Riſe, Roſe, Riſen. 
Rive, 7 ſplit. IRived, F: Riven. 
a Run, | Ran, | Run, 
Saw, to cut with [Sawed, ] Sawn. R 


a /aw. ? 


Say, to ſpeak, Said, Said. 


* 
* 


1s s only aſed before a Verb. A 1 nn, marks the Profent 
Time; as, 
« Needs uus r the poro'r 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
He infinitcly good,” Mil rox. 
It often is applied in a Future Senſe; as, 
Remember I am built of clay, and uus r 
46 Reſolve to my o- iginaty duſt,” 72 SAN DVS. 
Aſuſt implies Neceſſity; as, I u go. 


o Uught ſignifies duty; as, I ought ta behave well, Ouglz | 
| a uſed only, in Ihe Indicative. dee page 65. 


Sce, 


E ˙¹ Au FR "Fon OT. 3S 8 


TIES 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


1 
N 
0 
1 T 
N L 
| g 
: i: 
1 * 
4 | 
2 
|| 
5 ! 
4 
7 
3 
; 
a 
x 


Radical Form, fect Tenſe. ciple. 
See, 5 Saw, Seen. 
Seek, to ſeek for. Sought, Sought. 
Seethe, to boil, Sod, or Seethed, Sodden, 
Sell, Sold, Sold. 
Send, Sent, Sent. 

Set , e Set, 1 
Shake, Shook, Shaken. 
Shave, [ Shaved, ] Shaven. 
Shear, to cut. Shore, x horn. 
Shed, SGhed, Shed. 
Shine, Shone, x Shone. R 
Shew, [Shewed,] Shewn. 
or 5 or 1 
SROW, - [Showed, ] Shown, 
Shoe, ze fit with Shod, Shod. 
a ſhoe. | 
Shall, | Should. 
Shoot, Shot, + Shot. 
Shrink, Shrank, Shrunk, 
Shred, to cut into c Shred, c Shred. 
ſmall pieces. ou 
Shut, c Shut, o Shur, 
Sing, Sang, Sung. 
| Sink, Sank, Joon. 
Sit, /o /it down, Sat, Sat, or Sitten. 


Slay, to hill, Slew, _ Slain, 


— * 


+ To ſety Verb AQ ve, 1e plant; to adapt with more 


5 | 15 Sleep, : 


At 9 
4 J * ed i PS. 
* 3 r 3 1 ar; 
' : 
: £ 
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Profent Tenſe, or Paß, or Imper- Pact ve Partis 2 
Radical Form. feet Tenſe, ciples . 

Sleep, 5 Slept, „ 

Slide, .-.-*  8lid,  -- Süden 

Sling, 20 threw. ' Slang. Slung. 

link, 2oſteal out Slank, EM Slunk. e 

of the way.” Oe, | Os 

Slit, ts cut e slit, . Sit, or Sled, 

lengthways. 1 

Smite, 70 ftrike, Smote, Smitten. 

Sow *, to ſcatter [Sowed,] Sonn. * 
3 „ 
Speak, Spake, or Soak Spoken 
Speed, lo nale Sped. pßped, or Speeded,/ 
Haſte. . 5 | 

Spend, - Spent; . Spent. 

Spill, Sei, , Fp 7 
Spin, Spun, or Span. Spun. 

Spit, „ 3 
.,-> Split, e Split, a  - Split, or Splitted,. 
: Spread, c Spread, e Spread, N 
| Spring, Sprang, Sprung. 

Stand, Stood, Stood. 


. 8 x 


> NP OT A Prey RY 
* 4 


».. WA 


Steal, „ Stole, Stolen. 


* To few: to ſtitch with a x needle and thread, i is a regular 
verb: Example, 55 1 { Ws 

Preſent. Pall <<... Paiticiple, 1 
IJ. ſew: «She ſeꝛbed the ſeanis 1 21 4s e ee 


28 
Pd 
„ 


* 


% 


P wy | 4 : | ; 
{Pg a a Stick, 


» 
Sade, i AS * 


"Sing, 1 Stang, „„ 6 iote, 547 
% en 19% 155 8 
Snide e cet /Strode, or Strid, Stridden. 
Serke, 3 " Saab. « 5 Stquck, r,, 
J TE. ap. 
String, l Strung, A Strung. | 1558 We . 5 : 75 
Strive, fo endea- Strove, © AX a * Striven, 4 5 8 132 8 1 

Hour. | webs + ol : * bl 2 1 WI EY. '\y 


* 
ao 
N 
2 
7 
wes 4 


+= 


x 
"4 
7 


3% 
* 
% 
S 
n * 6 
Ld 


* 
0 
TOY" 
K 
. 
4 
in e 
4 * * . 
Vii 4s ; 
If 
1 
fy RE, . 


n Strew, 7 „ Lsavan. lt by „ Stroun. z ET . * 8 | 


10 ſpread, or Strewed, 5 , F 
e 8 | 5 
Swear, Swore, or 

Sweat. Sweat, aur Sweat. Ruf 


Swell, . oo 3 | Swollen. 3 5 


— 


_— > 


— 


6 > ow "0 - RY 


p Swim, A 10 17 2155 5 Swum. 1 
t r e nm). 


Teach, A LN ID Taught, SILENT „ Taught. Al Id 

Tear, 0 rend. Tore, or Tare, 5 ; Torn. : * be | 
Ws, bat bo 
Think, Thought, _  Thonght., ,, 
"Thrive, % Thore, & Thien, 


7 7 


WR W422 ao „ 


S K a. — ee 


— 


7 be Eregila Verbs. 
Prefent Tenſe, or - Paſt, or Imper= Paſſioe Parti- 


Radical Form. fe Cs cipli. 
Sleep, Slept, Slept. - 
See, Slid, SGlidden. 
Sling, 70 threw. Slang, 7 Slung. 

Slink, toſteal out Slank, - - Slunk. 
of the way. ; 55 | 
Slit, s cut e Slit, R e Sitt, or Slitted, 
lengthways, _ % 
Smite, 0 frile. Smote, Smitten. 

So- *, toſcatter bent Sow-n. & 
a” 5 
Speak, een or spoke, Spoken. 

Speed, 10 make . Sped, or Speeded, 
haſte. | | 
„ | Spent, | Spent. 
Spill, oO = 
Spin, Spun, or Span. Spun. 
Spit, .- pats..." Spitten. 
pplit, Spit, © Split, or srlted. 
Spread, © Spread, e Spread, 
. Sprung. 
V e 
Steal, „Stole, „Stolen. 


1 


8 


— , IE | : _ —_ 


* To ſew, to Aitch with a needls and thread, | is a a regatar 


Verb: Example, a 0 | { 
' Preſent. 5 8 Participle. 
J. ſeau. Sb ſeꝛbed the ſeams : 1 is e 


„„ „„ : Stick, 


Sm >. FA ST: 


5 2 By or Pa, „ or 2 


N 8 m. 


Sück, 
. , ” Stang, a 0 A 
Stine, Stanxk, 7 
Stride, o walk Strode, or Strid, 


with long Reps. „„ 
Strike, : Struck, 


"fect Tenſe, 
Stuck, 


* 
131 


string, 5 
Strive, to endea- 
our. IEP 
row, er strew, G [Strowed,]: or 

to ſpre ad, or m 

Seatter., 
Swear, 
Sweats. 1; 
Swell, rs OT: 
Swim, 


5 
2 „ 


| x. = Bag 
Teach, 
Tear, ·⁰ rend. 

Tell, 

N Think, 
Thrive, . 


Strung, 
Strove, 


Sweat, 
5 
Swam , 


4 — 
— 1 —_—_— OTE TR a 
* 8 1 


ee 
Taught, 
Tore, or Tare, 
"T'okh 

„ 
Throve, u 


* 


- 
* 


8 ; 
. Throw, | Threw, 
* | 

o . : 


Struck, or "$54 FE 


Strung. 88 N 
x —— a 


Sobre, or } rel - Sworn. I 
£ Sweat. 8 4 


re Swum. 


+ * 8 


Stridden. 


1 5 5 
Taught. e 
: Porn 5 4 7 


4 T hrwvens .. 


No A 


* 
, ab 4% * 5 : * p 451 . * P51 þ F, 
p- | * 4 * 7 "18g N £ 7 4 POS l 2 g ;k 
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CM. | NN 7 


4 A 


Stricken. 


4 NEE 
. 5 3 
> © 4 4 , 
ith oe og £ * 


e 
4 tw - 


/ Strown, - a 


Swollen. n. 


. 
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98 The Irregular Verbs. 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- _ Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form. feæ Tenſe, © ciple. 
Thruſt, e Thruſt, c Thruſt. 
puſh, oe 15 . 5 
Tread, Trod, | Trodden. 
Wax, to grow. [ Waxed, ] Waxen. 
Wear, Wore, Worn. 
Weave, to ö Wove, r © Woven. & 
with a loom. Le 
Weep, Wept, „ 
N, Mould. „ 
Win, zo obtain. Won, Won. 
Wind, Wound, x Wound, er 
. No „  *- 
Work, Wrought, x Wrought, or 
„„ 8 Worked. 
Wring, o tiff, Wrung, & Wrung, or 
55 85 e Wringed. 
Write, © Wrote'®, - © © Wine, 


ch. n 


: _ ; ? N — 


* « It would be well, if all writers, who endeayour to be 


i accurate, would be careful to avoid a corruption, ſo preva- 


c lent, of ſaying, it was 2vrote, for, it vas auritten; be was drove, 
cc for, he was driven; TI have went, for, I have gone, &c. In all 


cc which inſtances, a Verb is abſurdly uſed to ſupply the pro- 
44 per Participle, without any neceſſity from the want of ſuch | 
« Word.“ See Hermes, or a Philoſopbicai r concerning 


ade Grammar, by . Harris, Eſq. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXERCISES 


Sri Sentences in bad Engliſh; with Figures 


| referring to the Pages. where the Rule and Rant 5 
Conſtruction may be found. | 


When the ſame Figures are repeated, it is to ſhew | 
that, in that Page, there is a ſeparate Rule for * 
line which is even with the Fi * 


ARTICLES. Tage 4. 
E is a ingenious man, and will come in a Done” 5. 

It is in the form of @ urn. | | 1 
Ho is an Titus in goodneſs, e 6. 


And a Alexander for bravery. 


' SuBsTANTIVES, or Nouns. | 7. 


The &nifes and Loafi are ready. 


The Ladys loſt their Lifes by eating too many Cherry, 7 > _ 
There were many Calf, and Oxes in the field. | 


I have had many Brethren and Sifters. 1 
How many Beaus are ſeen abroad | 10. 


Cberubs and Seraplu adore the Almighty. 10. 


Erratums are the faults of the rin tee, inſerted var at the 
end of a Book, 


10. 


Fu 4 * 


102 _ Exerciſes, 
You reſpect her more than J. | 
That is the King who MINOR conquer'd ind 26 and 124. 


Avj eiii 44 

A ure qwiſer man. 55 | 2859. 
The nore ſtronger thing. | 5 a 
The mo/t bappicft man. | 30. 


Vours is little, but mine is littler, though not the Bok. 30. 
The Ir it is, the worſer it will be. 


| 2 prefer the former to the later. ; 3 30. 
She came beyond her time, it was latter than ſhe thought 
The beautiful ef: flower. TEN | 31. 
What i is the place for the AdjeQive? 2 ry, 
154 loves to write. | 9 9 
Parents governs, and children 1 23% 1707 39. 


The bad prides themſelves in their folly, but good minds 58725 
is vain of their virtues. 


Small miſtakes becomes great by Grand pain, 
Whatever you undertakss, be emulous to excel. 


I woſt in town when you was 3 
Thou cal i go. ST 
1s your friends in town? 

Obſerve when the Conſonant are doubled. | 40. 
Thou forgetgſt all that is taught thee. 40. 

He that ſorgeteth his duty, does wrongs 11 2G. 
He robeth them of their due. 556 41. 

She cr yeth, but no one pityctbz. 3 be 
Indeed I does ſpeak trun. | 43 · 
Do ſhe endeavour to be good $5 1 44 
Doss we walk ? . 605 1. % 


Exerciſes. 14103 


You attend not to your ſtudies as ſhe de. Page 44- 
Deth the go to the play to-night ? Bas "22> a4» 
She hath an inclination to go. OE 52. 
He ſhall burn his fingers. hs "6+ 
Will go out? . ** 
Will we walk ? | 


Were 1 to omit my leſſon, 1 W be guilty of a fault, 47s 
Were you to be idle, you /bould be blameable. 


I myft go, and you muft alſo, 1 93, 94+ 
I have wrote, and we had wrote before. 48 and g8. 
I ſhould be uneaſy war I, or if Ia, praiſed undeſervedly. 
| 37 and 86, 
It I was to write, though he writes, | 37. 
If ſhe /earns her leſſon ſhe will do right, 58. 
I was never teached to do ſos 7 Om 60. 
She teacbed me to do it. | 9 15 
Children love: play. 66. 
The ſtreets is dirty, tho' the ladies hat deen walking. 
Socrates and Plato was wiſe ; 67. 


They was the moſt eminent philoſophers of Greece. | 
Who ye ignorantly worſhip, he declare I unto you. 67, 


PARTICIPLESYS 68, 

She is a Twang child. : 68, 69, 70. 
The middle Ration of life ſeems to be the moſt advantage 
ouſly ſituated for gaining of wiſdom. 69 and 116, 


Poverty turns our thoughts upon Jopplying of our wants. 69. 
Theſe are the rules of Grammar, by the obſerving which, you 


may avoid miſtakes, 116. 
| You are continually. commiting the ſame faults, EL 
am very. deſirous to ſee you. | 70. 
The book was wrote for you. 71. 
It was wrote for your ene 98. 
I have went to ſee her. i | 98, 5 
| She is inſtructing w . | es 


P 4: He 
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104 Exerciſes. 
He was admoniſhing tb. | „ 
I was areſe when you called, | Page 88. 
I have began to write. | | 
I beſceched her to hear me. EE ON 
The wind bebe it about. VVA 
It was broke by the wind. | | | 
We have choſe ſome good books. 
She come yeſterday to ſee me. 


I dared not to go in the air. 64 and 90. 
He durft him to fight.. Fon 1 
The ground was dug up. | 9o. 
She who really daes as well as ſhe can, doth well. 44 and 90. 
The coach was drawed by four horſes... 90. 


It was drove away. 


I dunk wine ſome time ago, but I have not Sack it lately. 
I have ate enough. 


* — > OA SF Rl — — —  — — — —————— —  — — — ĩ⅛²'n ]Z : Cc — 
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She has fel down ſtairs. 
When the child ſaw the dog, we flew aways 97. 
The bird fled from the cat. 91 · 
: She was for ſoot by all her acquaintance. | 1 
The water is almoſt froze, | TEE. 91. 
| The ſhip was frarghr. | 
1 have go a good pen. She has got one. 91. 
Have you got any thing for me? WR 0 ie 
J have gave away many of them. 97. 
JI would have went to ſee her. 91 and 98. 
T have ⁊ben there often. | . 
Are the knives grinded ? N 98. 
My tree is gr owed very much. Ts 
A man was fa yeſterday for a robbery. | _ 
The coat is Hanged up. 5 | a 
The room is hanged with green paper. 
The man hove his load on his ſhoulders. 92. 
I krowed that. 5 = 
I will ſtroks the bird, et it not hurt FA 92. 


Are 
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"has the candles Ie: No, but the fire is Re. Page 93. 
Where did you lay laſt night? e 
Lie the paper on the table. , =: 93: 
The graſs is mowed. 5 | i 
You mt be more dilig ent. | 93 and 94. 
You ougbt to behave well. ann cn 94. 
I rung the bell. 94. 


The bells were rang all day. 
Were you roſe when I called? | 
IT have to early all the week. © © „ 
Who was it that an? : 
Fanny and Mary run. 
At leaſt they ſayed ſo. 


4 2 94“ : 
Who % theſe words to muſic 2. Sina ai a 105 | 
» The houſe was hook by the wind. EF ARS "9 955 1 
The ſheep were ſhore. RE LP Hes = 


I have /hewed her often how to 40 f it. 
T never was how,ed it myſelf. 

The muſlin /-runk by waſhing, it was forank very | much, | 
Could ſhe have ſang the and ap and 3 
Mara ſung it very well. 1 7100 
They ſunk one ſhip, and one Was * a 7 

> Pray ſet in that chair. N 


i 95. 

I ſet in it before. 95. 
How many men were Aero i in battle 2 13 „ 7 

One man unt away. 96. 


Some were ſmote with the ſ word. 12 85 
The flower- feeds were ſewed in that 5 96. 


When you have ſown the ſeam, if it is well Hurd, 1 ful 
$o and ſew the flower-ſeeds. e 9 . 


I have ſpoke to you very often. 3 
It ſprung up, but did not take deep root. 
All the fruit is „ole out of the garden. 
Te bee flung me very much: 
My ſiſter alſo was lang by it. en 
: Tney have „rope to do Well. 


of 
kg 4.34% 


I canno eat none. 


396 Exerciſes. 


The bird-ſceds were frowed all over the rom. Page 97. 
They could not believe his word, therefore he was as ſevores 


(1. e. made to take his oath.) 


How prettily the fiſh fewoum, 


This book has been tooł out of its 1 and is tore. 
That man has D very much, by 88 trod in the right 


path. 


He is wore out thy age, and labour. 


My exerciſes are not well wrote, becauſe I do not hold my 


pen well, 71 and 98. 


ADVERBS. 


Bad ſpeling is a proof of carel:ſne/s. 
It is fifty, i. e. rigidly obſerved. 
How diftreffd is ſuch a fituation | 
Write more full-ly on the ſubject. 
Extreme unwilling. 
Act ſuitable to your ſtation. 
She behaves very polite. 


98. 


64 
| 72. 


76. 


Your ſiſter has done excellent, and you only indifferent well. 


Grammar teaches us to ſpeak proper. 
Rhetoric inſtructs us to "_ elegant. 


I cannot ſee nobody. 
She cannot read no more. 
She is wiſer than bim. 


Maria is not ſo tall as me. 
He is greater than me, 


She loves her better than J. 


I have enow of this. 
She ſpeaks to „ not to ſhe. 


P1176 


Of what uſe-are Prepoſitions ? 


That is a book, which I am much pleaſed with 


wy 


7 6. 
76. 
77» 
77. 


Who. 


' Exerciſes. 107 


Who ſhall I give it o? 
Who do you ſpeak of? ot ar 
Dnto whom wauld you give it. 5 Page 31. 
They have not ſent the book I wanted ; . Iam W diſap- 
pointed i in it. | 82. 
I have read it, and am diſappointed of i =” 
He values himſelf by it. 82. 


You have.beſtcaved your favours to very worthy perten. | 
Tt fell into their notice or cognizance. | 
She is engaged into a quarrel. 
She was reſtored into favour. 
She accuſed her companion for having betrayed her. i 
Nothing ſhall make me ſwerve et of the path of goodneſs, 
I will not diſſent 2vith her. 
Fs it a diminution to, or a derogation to, their judgment ? f 
I am averſe 1 this, I have an averſion towards it, and ſhe . 


f F — — - — 
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bkewiſe has an ayerfion for it. 
celui 83. 

Neither the one, or the other. 85. 

Weit ber riches, or honour. 5 
So white as ſnow. 7 
I am ſo buſy, as I cannot 2 8 yon. 1 
Neuber in this room, neither in the other. | 85. 
It is ſo clear, or obvious, as I need not explain it. 85. 
This is not near as large as that. 358. 
She and me wil: read together. | 386. 

She taught be and me to read. | 


Titus, than 1 no . was more beloved, ſacceeded his 
father. | 


' En $6, 
If there is any mag t that makes buman nature appear Fidie 
culous, it is pride, | 86. | 
Though he falls he ſhall not utterly be caſt down, 
| F 6 


Yann 
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108 Exerciſes. 


VARIOUS ERRORS To BE CORRECTED, © 


' Cultivated ground have few weeds. A mind occupyed by 
law ful buſineſs, hath little room for uſeleſs regret. | 

| Arithmetic is a ſcience who will delight more, as by ad- 
vanceing one diſcern more of its uſe. | 

Let the virtue's and grace's of them of your own age, ſerve 
as incentive's to your emulations. 

The law's of Draco is ſayed to have been wrote with blood: 

In autumn, every valley, fields, and foreſts, preſent us with 
the image of death. 

Every body do not paſs their lifes i in traveling, reading; and 
acquireing knowledge. 

Simple and innocent pleaſures alone is durable. 

The countenanceing thoſe which are capable of il aftions, i is 
but one remove from the commiting them. 


There is an meanneſs, as well as injuſtice, im accepting praiſe, 
one do not merit. A noble mind is happy, becaule i it hath done 


good, and not becauſe it is applauded. 


The fruits of true philoſophy is modeſty and humility ; 3 for, 
1 advance in knowledge, our deficiencys become more 
confpicuous ; an by learning to fit a juſt eſtimate on whiat we 
poſſeſs, we finds little gratifications for the paſſion of pride. 


EXAMPLES 


EB X A M P L E 8 OF 
'GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION, 


TRE ParTs or SPEECH ARE -EXPLAINED, 


ET TER is a dry Morſel and Quietneſs therewith, than 
a Houſe full of Sacrifices with Strife. This is Solomon's 


Opinion. 


| BETTER 


p 0 


15 


When it is an AdjeRtiye, you may join Thing 


1 


to Ad jectives and other Adverbs, to expreſs ” 


Participle Paſſive, been; third perſon ſingular 
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An Adverb of Sete Better is alſo the 
Comparative Degree of the Adjective Good. 


to it without altering the ſenſe. See Page 


of 


An Adverb is a Part of Speech which may 
be joined to Verbs and Participles, and alſo 


ſome qualities or circumſtances belonging to 

them. See page 3. | 
A Verb. Indicative Mood, Preſent YFenſe, 
of the Irregular Auxiliary perfeftt Neuter , 3% 
Verb, To be. Preſent Tenſe, am; Paſt, was; | 1 


Number, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe, 


Mor ſel. See the Verb Tov, page 49. 
The Indefinite Article, uſed in a large or un- 
limited .ſenſe, not denoting i in this place any 
particular morſel; à is always placed before 
words which begin with Conf, and 

only 


WEE N 
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DRY 


MonsxzL 
AND 


Qu1ETNESS 


| THEREWTIT R, 


| THAN 


A 
Hous E 
FULL 

oF 


SACRIFICES 


WITH 
STRIFE. 


 Tr1s 


SoLOMON'S 


Examples of 


only before words of the ſingular Number. 
See page 5.—In this place repeat, An Ar- 
ticle is, &c. See page 4. 

An AdjeQive.—lIt is an Adj. becauſe it de- 
notes the quality, or property of the Noun 
Sub. Morſel. It is compared by changing 
the y into i, and adding er to form the Com- 
parative, and e the Superlative; as, drier, 


 driefl. See pages 28, 29, and zo. 


A Subſtantive, ſing. and COMA Sub. is the 
Name, &c. See page 2. 

A Conjunction Copulative. — A Conjune- 
tion is a word, &c. See page 4. 


A Subſtantive, derived from the AdjeQive, 


Quiet, by adding the termination neſs. 
An Ad verd. 

An Adverb, uſed only in Compariſon. See 
page 73-—Adrerbs are, as before. | 
The Indefinite Article. 

A Subſtantive common. 

An Adjective. 

A Prepoſition.— A Prepoſion is put, c. 
See page 3. 

A Subſtantive common, plural Number, 
formed by the addition of . See page bo 

A Prepoſition. 


An Abſtract Noun. See page 8 and 115. 


A W n eee are, 
&c. page 2. This is called a Demon ſtrati ve 
Pronoun, becauſe, &c. See page 21 

A Verb, as before. | 111. 
A Proper Name, ſingular Number, Genitive 
or Poſleſfive Caſe formed by adding : tothe 
Koreans: 


Grammatical Conſtruction. 111 


Nominative. See page 12.A' Sobſtantive 
. Proper is, &c. See page Te. 
Oe1nion. A 3 common. 


THE worthy Emperor Titus, recollecting once at ſupper, 
that during that day he had not done any body a kindneſs, 
Alas ! my _ ſaid he, I have loſt a day. - 


TRR 


WORTHY 
. EMPEROn © 
TiTus, 
'RECOLLECTING. 


The - Definite, or Demonftrative Article, 


See page 5. 


Adjective, Poſitive Kate, 29. 

Subſtantive z a title of Dignity: 

Proper Name, 7. 

Active ar Preſent Participle of the regular 
Active Verb to recollect, formed by the ad- 


dition of ing to the "_— Tenſe reca/lect, 


ONCE 
2 
Sur p ER, 
THAT 
DURING | 


THAT 
DAY. 


MAD 


ner 


Adverb of negation, 74. 


69. 


| Adverb of time, 72. 

1 Prepoſition, 78. 
Subſtantive, common and fingular, 2. 
ConjunRtion, 83 and 24. 


Prepoſition, or rather a participle ſrom 
the Verb Neuter 10 dure, as it means con- 
tinuing, 78. | | 
Demonftrative Pronoun, 21. 


- Subſtantive, common and ſingular, 2. 
Perſonal Pronoun, Nominative or leading 


ſtate, third Perſon Singular. He uſed in- 


ſtead of the repetition of Ti/us, 16 and 19. 


Verb, Indicative Mode, Perfe& or Pre- 
terit Tenſe,” Third Perſon fingular, agree- 
ing with its object or nominative caſe He, 
(Titus.) 53- 


DONE 


48. ©4561 


DONE 


ANY BODY 


1 


|, KINDNESS, | 


Alas! 
Ann 


FRIENDS 


SAID. 


HE , 


Examples of 


Paſſive Participle of the Perfect Verb 1 


* . da, 90. 


Subſtantiye Singular, : Nominative Caſe, 


formed from any and body; i. e. any per- 


ſon: ſo ſomebody and nobody. 
Indefinite Article. 


Subſtantive Singular, formed by the adj. 


kind and neſs.. 


Interjection, expreſſing concern, 87. 
Poſſeſſive Pronoun, 19. 


- Subſtantive, common, Plural Number, 


formed by adding 5 to the ſingular, 8. 


Indicative Mode, Imperfe& Tenſe of the 


Irregular: Verb to ſay, Third Perſon Singu- 
lar, 4 ĩð 

Agreeing with its Nominative He, aner 
19. 

Perſonal Proto, Fir Perfon angular, 
Nominative, or leading ſtate, 19. 

Verb, Indicative Mode, Preſent Tenſe of 
the Perfect irregular auxiliary Verb zo have, 
Firſt Perſon Singular, agreeing with its 
Nominative caſe J, (Titus.) 32 and 66. 


. Paſſive Farpciple: a the irregular Verb 10 
Joſe, 93+ n pf) 
This addition of the Panticinle loft, makes 


the Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, have 46ſt, 


85 37 and 38. 
Indefinite Article, uſed before a Conſo- 
x nant, J. 


: : SubRtantive tommen rakd ſingular, 7. 


« THE 


| Grammatical ConſtruRion. 113 


« T H E wiſe and prudent conquer difficulties, 

% By daring to attempt them. Sloth and Folly 

« Shiver and ſhrink at ſight of toil and danger, 
„% And make th' impoſſibility they fear.” 


17 
WIGE | 


_ tively, adds variety and W to the lan- 


And... 
PRUDENT _ 
CONQUER, 


DIFFICULTIES, 


BY 
DARING 


To 
ATTEMPT. 
SLOTH 


AND 
FoLLy 


- derſtanding, are called Abſtrat Nouns, 


ef. or Demonſt. Art. 5, 
Adj. the word men being underſtood, zr. 


This manner of uſing Adjectives ſubſtan» 


guage, 


Conj. copulative, 84. 


Adi. uſed fubſt antively for nen, 31% 
Verb, indic. Mode, preſ. Tenſe of the re- 


5 gular active Verb #9 conquer, 3d. per. plu. 


agreeing with the Nom. caſe—the wiſe and 
prudent (they) conquer, 33, 38, and 39. 


Sub., plural, formed by changing y into 


ies, 9. f f - 
Prepoſition. | 


The gerund, or preſent act. 1 


formed hy adding ing to the preſent Tenſe 
of the irregular Verb 70 dare, (to venture) 
and dropping the final e, 90 and 69. 
Prepoſition, and fign of the Infinitive 
Mode, 35. | 

The Infin. Mode of the Pot rs airs 
Verb, to attempt, 34. 

Objective, or following ſtate of the per - 


ſonal Pro. they ; 3 3d perſon Plural ze; 
ſtanding for difficulties, 17. 


Abſtract Noun, or Name, 8. 
ConjunRion, copulative, 84. 

Abſtract Noun. 

Nouns, which are the objects of the un- 


becauſe they are abKrated, or ſeparated 
| from 
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Examples of 


from material or corporeal ſubſtances, 


(which are the objects of the outward 


ſenſes), whereas the former are only per- 
ceptible by the more refined operations of 


the mind. Virtues, Vices, Paſſions ; as, 


CIVER 


AvD 
SHRINK. 


AT- 
StonT 


oF 
Tei 

AND 
Dax ox, 
AND 
MAKE 


| THE 
IMmros$1BILITY 
'THEY 


Juſtice, mercy, awiſdom, prudence, envy, emula= 
tion, are Abſtract Nouns. See page 8. 
The difference between a Common, a Pio- 


per, and an Abſtract Noun, may bs here 


repeated. 
Verb, Indicative Mode, Preſent Tenſe, of 


mme regular Neuter Verb to ſhiver 3 Third 


Perſon Plural, agreeing with its Nomi- 
native caſe, Sloth and Folly, (they) ſhiver. 
39. 

Conjunction, as before, 84. 
Verb, as ſhiver. Sloth and folly, (they) . 


ſprink, and (they) e 


Prepoſition. 

Subſtantive— he is left out by Elli, 
which ſee, 117, Ents 119. 

Prepoſition. 

Subſtantive. 

Conj. copulative. 

Subſtantive. 

Conjunction. 


Verb, Indicative Mode, OF Tenfo of 


the Irregular Active Verb, to male 


Preſent, make; Paſt, made; Participle 


Paſſive, made z 3d Perſon Plural, agreeing 
with Sloth and Folly, (they) make, 93. 
Def, or Demon. Article, 5. 
Subſtantive, _ 


. Perſonal Pronoun ; Nominative, 0 or lead- 


ing ſtate; 3d Perſon Plu. They ſtands for 
Flath and Folly, who make=vbe impoſſibility 
: | (which 


Shs | Grammatical ContiuRion, 
| | (which impoſſibility), by (Sloth and 


FEAR. 


Folly) fear. 


Verb, Ind. Mode, Pref. Tenſe of the Act. 
regular Verb to fear; 3d Perſon Plural, 
agreeing with its Nom. Caſe they; i, . 


Sloth and Folly. 


—— 


POETRY, Painting, and Muſic, afford not only an innocents 
| but a moſt ſenſible and ſublime entertainment, 


PogTtRY, 


PAINTYNG, 
AND 


Music, 


AFFORD 


NoT 
oy 
AN 


INNOCENT, 
BUT 
MOST 


$KNSIBLE, 


AND 
SUBLIME 


Adverb, of Exclufion, 73. 


Sub. com. Nom. a has no 1 rt, 
Sub. ; 


Conj. copulative, exprofing centinuntien, 


84. 


as before. On account of the final let- 
ter, ſee the Note at the end. 


Act. Verb, governing the Noun Enters 
tainment, which is the object of the Action. 
Ind. Mode, Preſ. Tenſe, 3d. Per. Plus 


agreeing with Poetry, ran, and Mu- 


ſic, (they) afford, 33. 
Ady. of Negation, or Denial, 14 


py 


Indef. Art. uſed before words: beginning 
with a vowel, 5. 


Adj. expreſſing the nity of Entrtaine 


ment, 2. 
Conjunction, 84. 


Art. Indef. uſed . a Continent, 5. | 
| before an Adj. js an Adv. and the figu of 


the Superlative degree, 44. 
Adj,—Syperlative degree, compared by 


the Adverb moſt, 


Conj. cop. expreſſing continuation, 84. 


An. degree, compared by mall. 


which 
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8 5 Examples of | 


Which is underſtood, though not expreſſed, 
mot fen ble, and moſt ſublime, expreſs the 
quality of the word Entertainment, 75. 


ExTzxRTANMES: T,—Sub, Sing. Nom. Caſe, 2. 


Note. lt is generally: agreed to write MI icy Critic, &c. with- 


out the 4; that is, Mae, not Mufick ; but words of one ſyllable 


enen e retain the cæ; as, ict, fi ct. 


„* 


The Fi. igures r = to the Page in aich e 


| may be found. 
d 3 x fa | 
2 RE, ate * vin They: e the comprehens 
27 5 31 & 12 | 
fon of the wicked. | 
8 80 2 36 18 50 20 18 50 


Inattention to the preſent buſineſs, let it be what it will; 
69 28 2 84 69, 78 20 2 3. 22 
the doing + of one thing, and thinking at the ſame time of another; 

„ 69-::- 56. a $ 79 


5 
or attempting ro do two things at once; are the never-failing 4 T.. 
8 27 „ 1 2 | 
ſigns of a little frivolous mind. 
38 „% 'u1 '7q 7 . 3 


180 thoſe who ue wenne en upon their extraction, re- 


Ma. 
—— 


—— 


* Words ending with y, preceded TR Confonact, if they 
aſſume an additional ſyllable, change y into i; as, Sully, fullied * 
but when the ſyllable added begins WEN» i, the * is retained; 
as, de, Ys defying ; ; rely, relying. | a 

+ Both the Article and Prepoſition muſt be 8 or 
both left out; as, © The doing of one thing, and the thinking of 


another: or, „Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon 


ce the ſupplying of our wants, and riches upon . eur ſu- 

6 perfluities.” See page 69. | 
I Newer-failing is à compound word, (an Adjettive) made 

of the Adyerb never, and the Active Participle of the Verb zo 


Fail. 


member, 


— — . 9 HEN; 


* 


Grammatical Conſtruction. fe 117 


„„ A „„ 8 oh. 
member, that the worms are of an older family 3 ; for every | 
3 and 68 2 49 N Ep 4 | 
erceping thing was made before man. 
% „ „ 3 24-6. 2 — 49 
So fatal is the influence of bad * gubborn are 


Þ 


— 


— 
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r een 
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I 70 78 19 29 8 85 1849 
| the . prejudices contracted in our earlier years, tliat it is 5 
7% œ % 0 „„ Ü, | Wo Low | 
too often half the buſineſs of life to. e 8 fooliſh wy 
8 9 5 80 6 7 | 
Lin and to Mace off te: burthen which they na, | 4 
43 78 19 | | 7 
impoſed on us. 4 art 1 BE 4 
"YN 


Or ELLIPSIS, RESOLUTION, AND 
TRANSPOSITION, 


I ONSTRUCTION, in Grammar, is the putting of words 
together in ſuch a manner as to convey a complete ſehſe, 
All Conſtruction is either true or apparent, 
True Conſtruction is almoſt the ſame in all languages. 
' « Apparent Conſtruction depends upon cuſtomm, which, for 
elegance or brevity, leaves out a great many words, otherwiſe 


neceſſary to make a ſentence N full and grammae 
tical. ' 


40s ELI. 1 P 818. 
The otniffion of any words neceſſary to the erimmatical 
conſtruction of a ſentence, is called EL LIPSIS 5 as, I beg.you 


will come; for, 1 beg that you will dome: 1 roſe at om} 
for, I roſe at ſeven V the cldcks 


> oy . *. 
— — 
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118 Of Ellipfs, 
The principal deſign of Ellipſis, is to ayoid A and 


to expreſs our ideas in few words. 


Almoſt all compound ſentences are more or leſs is ; ; 


it is therefore very neceſſary to attend to this figure, or mode 
of dean | 


E X AM P I. E 8, 
Wherein the method of ſupplying the elliptical words, and of 
analyzing ſentences, are pointed out. 


The Ellipſis of the Article. 


Aman, Woman, end obild; i. e. a man, a woman, and {a} | 
child. 


Tue day and hour; i. e. the * and {ebe} hour. 


Ellipſis of the Subſtantive. 


„ is a good-natured, diligent, wwell-bebaved child FEA 
of, She is a good-natured /child, and ag diligent / GE; and a} 
| well-behayed child. 


| The Ellipus of the Adjective. 5 
Much rain and Jnow 3 i. e. much rain, and / much ſnow, 


The Ellipfis of the Pronouns Perſonal and Relative. 
1 love and fear him; i. e. I love. {him) and fear him. 
J have read the book you lent me; i. e. 1 have read the book 
{which} you lent me. 


Ellipſis 5 the verb. | | 
I dere to bear and learn; i. e. I defire to hear, and 8 1 ” J 
to learn. 
| The Ellipſis of the Adverb. 
They Ang and play moſt delightfully ; i. e. They fing / ft de. 
kebtf«lly,) and {they} play moſt delightfully. 


She reads and worits wells i. e. She reads (well ) and {ſhe} 
writes well. 


The Ellipfis of the Prepoſiti6n. 


J gave them to your Brother and Siſter ; i. e. 1 gave them to 
your Brother, and * Hs . | | 


Elli pſis | 


7 La . 


Ellipfis of the 3 


7 e you. will be good; i, e. I deſire (that you will be 
good. 


Ellipſis of Part of a Sentence. | 
Nature has given to animals, one time to act, another to ref} ; i. e. 


Nature has given to auimals, one time to act, Fw Nature has | 


given to animal; / another {time) to reſt. 


« There is nothing men are more deficient i ing than know- | 


_ « ing their own characters.“ 


There is nothing /in which} men are more deficient than | 


| tr 1) knowing their own characters. 


1 A wife and ſelf-ungerſtanding man, inftead of aiming at : 
« talents he hath not, will ſet about cultivating thoſe he 


4% hath.” 


A wiſe {man} and {a} e man, inſtead of 


aiming at talents /which. talents) he hath not, / be, referring to 
man) will ſet about cultivating thoſe /talents which} he hath. 


© The wiſe and prudent conquer difficulties, 

« By daring to attempt them. Sloth and Folly 
« Shiver and ſhrink at fight of toil and danger, 
« And make th' impoſſibility they fear.” 


The wiſe (i. e. men} and the prudent (i. e. men, they referring 
to wiſe and prudent men) conquer difficulties, by daring to at- 
tempt them, (i. e. difficulties. } Sloth and Folly they ſhiver and 


{they) ſhrink at {the} ſight of toil and (at zhe fight of } danger, 


and (they) make the * 3 impalſibility they / Sliuh 


or RESOLUTION. 
Rxsolur ron, in any language, is the placing of all the 


parts of a ſentence, whether expreſſed or ungerſtood, in their 


proper and natural order, that the true meaning may appear. 
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1 lime entertainment. 
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ther moſt n and harmonious to the « ear. ; 


CI Of Reſolution 54 0 


The following | is A compound ſentence, which may be. re- 
ſolved into three _ 5 cane 0 * the e 


6 


ions But, and.” 5 

1 Poetry, Painting, and Muſic, afford not ay; an innocent, 

bm 2 moſt ſenſible and ſublime entertainment. NL 

1 | Refolved thus: ns , $1.3 hes "he 
COLE Painting, and Muſic (they) ator wot only an w 

nocent entertainment. 56,2 vs 4 
Bor Poetry, Painting, and Muſic (they) aff 6 a moſt fen- 

Lb entertainment. | 


"Axp Poetry, Painting, a and Muſic (they) afford a won bo- 


% 
* 2 


4 by 


05 TRANSPOSITION, on | INVERSION. 


TIA POSTTION is. the placing of rar out "of 5 na- 
tural order, for the ſake of ſome ſuperior beauty 5 but it is ſel- 
dom of advantage to inyert the ſtyle, except in poetry, and 


therefore the beſt Poole: writers have the feweſt i inſtances of 


tranſpoſition. 3 : EIS 19 
The order of words is either natural or anificht, THE 


wa Natural order, i is when the words of-a ſentence follow one 
after another, in the ſame order as the eee of our 


ind., 5 | 
Artificial order, is 3 W are 10 Se as bo render 


* 


5 E X AMP LES of h ſentences ref folved into their 


natural arrangement. 5 F 


I 


No bounds the Almighty's glory can reſtrain, | 
X Nor Time's dimenſions terminate his rein; 


| At his reproof convulſive nature ſhakes © 49 
And ſhivering. earth from its foundation duales 14 * 


3 8 . 1 | Natural, 
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1 No bounds can reſtrain the glory of the W nor 25 . the? 
the dimenſionis of time terminate his reign; con ulſive natufe 


5 ſhakes at his * and 3 e quakes r = 15 
ot — © Foundation.” „ e . 2 ck Fa ; MT, 
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ien in L moſt kin at „ 15 


"It ſhews us really what, and who they are: Ito ä 5 A ; | 
Then from the lips truth undiſſembled flows, E 
- The maſk falls off, and the jult features mous. a 


5 ; . $5 + * 5 2 
* 77 "> 
4 N 11 o * , 
. . 
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"Nara? Order. ls 78 55 k 


Men appear moſt plain in adverſity, it n us XK 1 
"rally what (they are) and. who they are: then undifſembled 


truth flows from the lips . maſk falls ls off and ſhews. the juſt - | 
features. ES . b 1 
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i f 
OIN TING; or Purifhiaripn; is | the Art of kite” in | b 
writing the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts, | between ſentences, SE 4 
. 7 "Lad the Parts of a ſentence. 5 | h a . ; oy 4 
3 There are four Points, 8 


2 


of 


The Prato A SH; rern 2 17 "I 


2 5 The CoLox = 2 ] The Comma 3 54 N of 4 


The proportional quantity, or time, of the points with re- 


* ſpect to one anthers, may, in wens 1 be s determined dy. ET ; 2 
die following rule: 5 | . fi 


1 75 The Period a pauſe in duration double of the Colm; ; the be Sy 


double of the Semicolon; and the Semicolon double of the Comma: 
they will therbe in the ſame Proportion to one another as the 
Semibrief, the Minim, the Crotchet, "0s the Quaver, in 
Muſic. | 
In order to underſtand the meaning of the Polnty and to 
know how to apply them properly, we muſt conſider the na- 
ture of a ſentence, as divided into its principal conſtructive 


parts; and the degrees of connection between thoſe parts, 
upon which fuch divifion of it depends. | | 


In erder to determine the proper application of the N 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between an Imperfect Phraſe, a Simple 
| Sentence, and a Compaund Sentence. 


An Imperfect Phrafe contains no affertion, or Joes not 


amount to a ſentence. Ex. “ The paſſion for praiſe.” | 


A Simple Sentence has but one Subject and finite Verb, 
and admits of no point, by which it may be divided. Ex. 
The paſſion for. praiſe pr duces excellent Feels in women * | 
« ſenſes” 

A Compounded | Sentence ha more than ons Subject, and 
done Verb; or it conſiſts of two or more Simple Sentences 
connected together. Ex. „The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo 
« vcry vehement in the fair ſex, Produces excellent Rs + in wonen of 
«. ſenſe. 

The CoMMA is weed to liſtinguiſh the 1 parts of a 
sentence which are connected in one Compound Sentence; 
as, © To err, is human, to forgive, divine.“ 

When ſeveral Adjectives belong to the ſame Subſtantive, 
they are diſtinguiſhed by a Comma; as, a well-behawved, diligent, 
and, elegant girl. 
And when ſeveral Sabltantives come together without a 
* ConjunRion, they are ſeparated uy a Comma; as, Faith, | 
« Hope, Charity. 2 
A circumſtance of importance, though no more than an 
- imperfect 


zmperfect phraſe, may be fet off with a Comma on eacti fide - 
to give it greater force and diſtinction; as, © be principle may 
e be defeFive or faulty 3 but the conſequences it produces are ſo goods. 
| « that, for the benefit of mankind, it .aught-not to be extinguifhed,” 
e The Szurcolox is uſed when a member of a ſentence, 
| whether imple or compounded, requires a greater. pauſe than 
à Comma, yet does not of itſelf make a complete ſentence, but. 
is followed by ſomething cloſely depending on it. Ex. Nor- 
. quithflanding all the advantages of youth, few young people pleaſe i In : 
cc converſation ; the reaſon is, that want of experience males then p 
ee fitiwe, aud ab bet they ſay is N 8 with & defign to 2 | 
vc chu erynohe Elfes” 
The Colo marks a complete ſentenee, but is Fattowea' by 
dn additiony"making a more full and perfect ſenſe. Ex. Wo- 
ce thing: cam be honour able, which is not vintuoas: among the Nom 
ce the entrance to the — of- Er Or fay-through' Og 
i of uirtae. ” ; | 
The Penton ſhews that the ſentence 4 eats Anibed, 
and has no immediate connection with that which ſucceeds it. 


The following examples, contain arc moron grand | 

or 42 = | 
. your ſenſe 3 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence & 
Some poſitive, per fi Hing fops we know, 
N bo, if once aurong, will needs be always for 


164 har heed necil of 4 good memory leſt he comradie? at one tim 
abt he ſaid-at another 3 but truth i always confiflent withiitfetfy and 
needs 72 10 bel it ant; it «510hways nau ar bands" antd fits upon 
eur lips: whereas a lis is trauble gone, and needs a great . to 
male it 88 45 | 
| Beſides the Points which fark; the Pauſes in'diſcourſez theirs | 
are athers which.denote a different modulation of the . in 
| 1 Na, ͤ ee the ſenſe.— Theſe are 


2 75 n. 


* 


124 | of Points. 
The point of Ix TERROOGAT ION, wd when a queſtion is 
| aſked, and marked thus 0-436 7-5." 

The point of ADMIRATION, uſed after any ſudden exclama- 
tion of joy, grief, ſurpriſe,.or deteſtation, and marked thus [']- 


The ParENTHEs1s,. thus (), incloſes a ſentence ſo in- 
cluded in another ſentence, that it may be taken out without 
injuring the ſenſe of that which incloſes i it. 


. 'Confider ( and may the conficeration ſink deep in into yeur ' bearts, 2 


the fatal conſequences of a-xvicked life. 

In ſome caſes it is not neceſſary to Us the . cha- 
racters, thus (), but only to incloſe the clauſe by two commas, | 
thus, This globe, which we inhalit is but a planet. 

It is obſerved by an excelle £ writer, (ſee the. Ribay on 
Pune TVAT 10x) that elegant writers will endeavour to n 
the frequent uſe, of Parentheſis. i NS 1 
| There are ſome other marks which | have their ufo” in Writ- 


| ing; as, 


A Car er thus ” ſhews ihr bmehug 18 interlined, be- 
becauſe omitted in the firſt writing. 
| Seems | 


Ex. The Hebrew A to have been the original TREE f mankind. 


A Hyyuzn - 3 is uſed to join compound words, or ſuch 
words as are Written partly 1 in one IN: and partly 1 in anather ; 


as, ſelf-love, to-day, &C. 


An Aros TROPHE [D'] is a ſign of contraction, but it is better 


to omit it, and write the word at full length; thus admired, not 
.admir'd ; loped, not lov'd ; conquered, not conquer'd. 


A DizREs1s is uſed to divide two vowels, which would | 
 etherwiſe be ſounded e it is two dots thus Leal, z as in 
Gilead, coewal, &, © | 1 

The Dizrefis is much uſed in French. Ex. hai, hated. In 
Sal the * of my a aud make two Syllables, and ſo 

5 . N 


of Capitals. 8 12 5 


diſtinguiſh it from Saul, Paul, in Wen an make a Ra 
thong. | 


Inverted Commas thus (ce) are fed. to mark. a JENS 
from-ſome author. EI 


of the Uſe of Caprrats. 


| Ev ERY appellation of the Deity; j as, God, the Almighty, | 
the Supreme Being, the Lord; Providence, the Meſnan, the 
Holy Spirit, muſt begin with a capital. 1 


Likewiſe the firſt word of any writing, letter, or note, xs. 
The next word after a Period. 
The Pronoun I, and the Interjection O ! 


The firſt word of every ſentence taken from an e or 
introduced as ſpoken by another. 1762 hy 


| " Evory title of honour and reſpect; as, | FE Grace, your 
Lordſhip, my Lord, Sir, Madam. 


Proper names of perſons, places, ſtreets, r mountains, rivers 
ſhips, feſtivals, months, days of the week. 7 Lou 


The names of Arts and Sciences. 


Words of particular importance ; as, the Reformation, the 
Reſtoration, the Reyolution. | 


* 


Adjectives, derived from the proper names of 3 ; a, 
from Greece, Grecian; Rome, Roman; alen e 
Ireland, Iriſh, &c. Es 


The firſt' word of every line in vole and aloft any 
words (eſpecially names or ſubſtantives), if they be emphatical, 
may begin with a capital; but the practice of beginning every 
ſubſtantive with a great letter, is not to be recommended. 


. 


G 3 Maxis 


Max1MS AND REFLECTIONS 
BY WAY OF 
EXERCISES. 


EL diſpoſitions to idlenefs or yacancy, even before they 
are habits, are > dangerous. 


Ill habits are more Wy conquered to-day than to. mor- 
row. 


In the morning think what thou haſt to do ; and, at night, 
aſk thyſelf what thou haſt done, | 


You muſt not expect to find Study always agreeable : like 
the Roſe, it has its beauties, but i is not without its thorns. 


The beginning of every Science is difficult ; and nothing 


but aſſiduity and labour will enable you to taſte the pleaſures 
of it. 


Generoſity is an eſſential virtue: the ſoul grows narrow 
and confined when we are thinking only of CEconomy ; ; We. 
muſt know how to ſpend, and how to give, 


It is a good rule for every one who has a competency "of 
fortune, to lay aſide a certain proportion of his income for 
pious and charitable uſes ; he will then always give ably and 
chearfully, 


Be always at leiſure to do good; never make buſineſs an 
excuſe to decline the offices of humanity. _ 


Take cape that Lenin does not make you poſitive or 
| pedantic ; 


55 Maxims and Reflections. | 127 


pedantic; the more people really know, the. leſs they affect to 
ſhew it. 


| Improper reading is the ruin of young minds: forbidden 
books ought to be conſidered in the light of evil company. | 

Well-choſen books are our beſt friends: we find them al- 
ways ready when we want them; and when Judicoully choſen 
they always ſpeak the truth to us. 


It is a hard thing for a man to ſay, I dow't hnow 3 it hurts his | 
pride : but ſhould not pretending he does, hurt it much more ? 
To be well acquainted with one's native language is nothing 


to boaſt of ; but not to be well acquainted wp it, is a great di- | 
grace. 


The duty of children to their vat was held, even by the 
un- enlightened heathens, in the higheſt eſteem and venera- 
tion: 4 He that is undutiful to his parents | (ſays the Athe- 
c nian law), ſhall be incapable of holding any office.” 

Inſtead of looking down with contempt on the crooked in 
mind or in body, we ſhould arne v0 up to God, wha 
hath made us better. ; 

It was a good method obſerved by Socrates ; when he found 
in himſelf any diſpoſition to auger, he would check it by ſpeak- 
ing low, in oppoſition to the motions of his diſpleaſure. 


Familiar converſation ought to be the ſehaol of earning and. | 
good-breeding. | | 


It is a ſure method of obliging in 5 to ſhew a 
pleaſure in giving attention, | 


Good-nature is the very air of a 3 mind, the ſign of a ge · 
nerous ſoul, and the peculiar ſoil in which virtue proſpers. 


Ill-nature is a contradiction to the laws of Providence, and 


— CC. 
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* Hyphen, + Quotation. 5 + and Parentheſis. See Page 124. 
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the intereſt of mankind ; a pon ment no leſs than a Tm to 


thoſe that have it. 


Pythagoras uſed to tay; that thoſe who reproved us, were 
greater friends to us, than thoſe who flattered us. | 


There is but one ſolid Pleaſure in life ; and that is our -Dury. 


How miſerable then, how unwiſe, how unpardonable are they, 


Who make that one a Pain 


Moral Truth, is the conformity of our exprefilons to our 
thoughts; and Faithfulneſs, that of our actions to our oxpref= 


| ſions. 


Thing or Falſhood is — a mean, ſelfiſh, or malevolent, 
and always an unjuſtifiable endeavour to deceive another, by . 


ſignifying or aſſerting that to be truth or fact, which is known 
or believed to be otherwiſe ; and by making Prbaifes, without 
any intention to perform them. 


There is nothing ſo delightful, ſays Plato, as me ws or 
the ſpeaking of truth. For this reaſon there is no converſation 


1o agreeable as that of the perſon of integrity, who hears with. 


out any deſign to . and ous without any intention to 


deceive. 


Nothing appears ſo low and mean, as lying and Ale 


tion; and it is obſervable, that only weak animals endeavour 
to ſupply by craft, the defects of ſtrength, which nature has 


not given them. | 
There never was a \ hypocrite ſo Aiſguiſed, but he had ſome 


nk or other {till by which he might be known. 


There are lying looks, as well as lying words ; diſſembling 
ſmiles, deceiving ſigns, and even a lying ſilence. 


Avoid, as much as you can, the company of all vicious per- 


ſons whatſoever ; for no vice is alone, and all are infectious, 


Never triumph over any perſon': s imperfections; but confi. 
der, 
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der, if the party taxed for his deficiency in ſome things, may 


not likewiſe be praiſed for his proficiency in others. 


No people have more faults than TOY that RES to haye 
none. „ 


The ordinary manner of ſpending their time, is the only way 
of judging of people's inclination and genius. | 
It was a memorable practice of Veſpaſian, throughout the 
whole courſe of his life, that he called himſelf to an account 
every night, for the actions of the paſt day; and, as oſten as he 
found he had paſſed any one day without ſome good, he en- 
tered upon his Diary this memorial, “ I have loſt a day.“ 


Pride and ill-nature will be hated in ſpite of all the wealth : 


and greatneſs in the world: Civility is RF 8 . ; but Prids 
creates us enemies. 


As the elegance of des adds grace to beauty itſelf, 10 dell. 
cacy in behaviour is the nen of the ON beautifob 7 
| 1 there: a wide that will "offend ? Is des atale thy compa-' 
nion chuſeth not to hear? Avdid it in thy diſcourſe; ſo mall | 
ſhe honour thy prudence, and applaud thy good-nature. 


The ſureſt ſign of a noble diſpoſition, i is to have no Envy i in 
one's nature. 


Emulation is a able paſſion, 28 it ſtrives to excel by abbey 


itſelf, and not by depreſling another. It is a ſure method of” 
obliging in company. | 


Let that courteſy diſtinguiſh your e that ſprings 


not ſo much from ſtudied pe as from a mild and bene 


Let your adde be the reſult of deliberations f never of i im- 


patiegce. Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or any thing Fs 
betrays inattention or in- humour, is criminal. 


e Lacedemon affords an admirable grogen for ob- . 
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duing our paſſions. Certain occupations were appointed for 
each ſex, for every hour, and for every ſeaſon of life. 
In a life always active, the paſſions have no opportunity to 
deceive, ſeduce, or DG OT? is an excellent gnard to 
Diligence, induſtry, and proper improvements of time, are 
material duties of the. young: to no purpoſe are they endowed 
with the n abilities, if they want NY cg e 
them. | / 
_ Half the miſeries of mankind ariſe brei pride and ſelf- love; 


from that vain conceit we are ſo apt to entertain of ourſelves, 
and of our own abilities. 


The prying Eye is a foe to icſelf, and the liſtening Ear will 
Hear itſelf ſlandered, Art thou inquiſitive after deeds of ſcan- 


dal and reproof, Ie of thyſelf, and thou will find employ- 
ment within. s 


Before thou enen thy lips to wi reflect whether thou 
knoweſt the truth of what thou art about to fay, or under- 
ſandeſt the matter thereof; elſe. thou mayſt be detected in a 
falſhood, and thy aſſertions may, be an. e to thy un- 
derſtanqing. | 

Let thy promiſes be few, and ſuch as thou canſt perform ; 
leſt thou art reduced. to break thy words and. ip, be hereaſter 
| reckoned of no account. 

True philoſophy, ſays Plato, conſiſts 8 Con- 
| Fancy, Juſkee, Sinecrity, aud in the Loxe of guy en, in 
a,great capacit g. 15 

Wealth and titles are only the Lifts of Fortune; dut peace 
aud content are the. peculiar, endowments, of, a, 1 ẽ,ꝭG 

wind: a mind that can bear Affſiction without: a murmm, anch 
the weight of a plentifuL Fortune withqut. vain- Glen; thak can 
be familiar without meanneſs, and reſeryed without pride. 
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Vicious habits are ſo great a ſtain to human nature, and ſo 
odious in themſelves, that every perſon, actuated by right rea- 
ſon, would avoid them, though he was ſure they would be al- 


ways concealed both from Gop and men, 0 had no fujure! 
puniſhment entailed upon them. 


Tis obſerved, that the moſt e are generally the 
leaſt judicious; who, having nothing to recommend them- 
ſelves, will be. finding fault with others. No man enyies the 
merit of another, that has any of his own. 


. It is uſual with obſtinate perſons to regard nioithes truth i in 
contradicting, nor benefit in, diſputing. e is A cer 
tain evidence of a weak judgment. 


It was a ſaying of Pliny, that he eſteemed him the beft 8 5 
man, that forgave others, as if he were every day faulty him- 
ſelf ; and who . from 2 as if he pardoned no- 


body. 
Henry III. of France, aſking. thoſe about. him, one FSG 


What it was that the Duke of Guiſe did to charm and allure- | 
_ every one's heart? received this. anſwer: Sir, the Duke de 


Guiſe does good to every body without exception, either di- 


rectly by himſelf, or indirectly by his recommendations: b 
is civil, courteous, liberal ; has always ſome gad to ſay, of 

every- body, but never ſpeaks / of any; and hence the reafon. 
he reigns in men's hearts, as abſolutely, 1 your Majgſty does 


in your kingdom. 
Caligula made himſelf ridiculoys by the. ch antaſli - 


calneſs of his habit; and Auguſpus Was as much admired ſor. the 


modeſty and gravity of his. 


| small tranſgreſſions become great by frequent repetition. 
AS man expences, mulOplics, inſenſibly waſte a a, re- 


% 


Whatever you diſſike in another perſon, take care to correct 


in Jourſelf, dy the gentle 9 of a better practice. 
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An idle body is a kind of monſter in the creation: all nature | 
is buſy about him. 


How wretched is it to hear people coniplatn; that the day 
hangs heavy upon them ; that they do riot know what to do 
with themſelves ! How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among 
creatures who can apply themſelves to the duties of religion 
and meditation ; to the reading of uſeful books ; who may ex- 
exciſe themſelves in the purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and 


every hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer and better than 
they were before | | 


_ Epaminondas, prince of Thebes, had ſuch 13854 to idleneſs, 
that, finding one of his captains aſleep in the day-time, he flew 
him ; for which act, being reproved by his nobles, he replied, 
| I left him as I found bim; comparing idle men to dead men. 


Such are the viciſſitudes of human life, that it is no ſtrange 
or uncommon circumſtance, to ſee penury or diſtreſs uſurp the 
ſeats of joy and plenty; to ſee thoſe who had flouriſhed in the 
earlier part of life in affluence and proſperity, reduced at the 
cloſe of it to want and miſery, obliged to ſtruggle with the 
world at an age when they are moſt unfit to encounter it; and, | 
inſtead of reſting in peace, after a troubleſome j Journey, com- 
oy to bear the heat and burthen of the day. 


Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one conſtant 
view and deſign in life; fince there is no time, or place, no 
tranſactions, occurrences, or engagements iu life, which ex- 
elude us from this method of improving the mind. 


Endeavour to derive ſome inſtruction or improvement from 
every thing which Jou ſee, or hear, or which occurs in human 


its. | 

' You may learn ſome aſeful leffons fo the 5 and the 
beaſts, and even from the meaneſt inſet. Read the Wiſdom 
| of Gop, and his amitable contrivance, in them all: read his 
5 . 5 Almighty 
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Almighty power, his rich and various goodneſs, in all his 
works. | 1 | 


From the day and Lo night, the hours and the 2 mi- 
nutes, learn a wiſe improvement of time, and be watchful to- 


ſeize every opportunity to increaſe in knowledge. 


From the viciſſitudes and revolutions ef nations and families, 


and from the various occurrences of the world, learn the inſta- 
| bility of mortal affairs, the JEN VENT: of 155 the en of 


death. 


From the vices and follies of others, obſerve what is hateful 
in them; conſider how ſuch a practice looks in another per- 
ſon, and remember that it looks as ill or worſe in yourſelf. 
From the virtues of others, learn eng Wn of your 


imitation. 


From the deformity, the diſtreſs, or calamity of others, de- 


rive leſſons of thankfulneſs to Gor, and hymns of grateful 


| Praiſe to your Creator, Governor, and Benefactor, who has 
formed you in a better mould, and guarded you from thoſe 


evils. Learn alſo contentment, in your own ſtate, and com- 


| paſſion to your neighbour under his miſeries. 


From your natural powers, ſenſations, judgment, memory, 
hands, &c. make this inference, that they were not given you 
for nothing, but for ſome uſeful employment to the honour of 


your Maker, aud for the good of your fellow - creatures, as well 
as for your own beſt intereſt and final happineſs. | 


From the ſorrows, the pains, the ſickneſſes, and ſufferings. 
that attend you, learn the evil of fin, and the imperfection of 


your preſent ſtate. From your own fins and follies learn the 


Patience of Gop towards you, and the hs of humility to- | 


wards Gop and man. 


Thus from every appearance in iu and from every oc- 
currence of life, you _ derive natural, moraly and religious ob- 


ſer vations 
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ſervation; to entertain your minds, as well as rules of conduet 


in the affairs relating to tKis life, and that which is to come. 


Thoſe who boaſt of good works they never did, or promiſe. 
good works they never intend to do, or make their good works 
more or better than they really are, come under the * of 


75 Ananias's lie. 


Dorcas is praiſed, not for the alme; which ſhe gave, but for 
the alrms-deeds which ſhe did. They who will not do a cha- 


ritable deed by walking with their feet, or working with their 


hands, for the benefit of the poor, whatever they pretend; if 
they were rich, would not beſtow a charitable gift. 


Deſpiſe no occupation as vulgar or e that can con- 
tribute to any general benefit. | 


When Solomon deſcribes the excellent daughter, Prov. xxxi. : 
he makes induſtry to be one of her beſt qualities. 


Tabitha is reported to be a woman full of good works, Acts 


Ix. and after her death to have the widows ſtanding by her 


body weeping, and ſhewing the coats and e which ſhe 
made while ſhe was with them. 


Do not ſay to yourſelf, I will write to-morrow ; I FE 
ſupplicate the next week in behalf of a friend; if you can actu- 
ally and uſefully 1 the 2 n hour in the fame fer- 
Vice. 


Attend to the age and characters of thoſe who ſolicit your 
favours 3 encourage youth, in induſtry, procure the aged re- 


Call on your 9 to tupprels thoſe emotions of envy that 
charity cannot conquer. | | 
Reflect on the perpetual viciffitudes the moſh beautiful, the 
moſt proſperous, are ſubjected to ; you will ſoon exchange the 
look of diſdain for that of pity, and the murmurs of compariſon, 
1 pp VF 
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for expreſſions of gratitude on your ſeeurſty from ſimilar AC- 
cidents. | 


Be certain you will hereafter be called to a \ tric account of | 
the uſe you ſhall have made of thoſe advantages P Providence | 
ſhall. have beſtowed upon you. | 


To young perſons, the death of contemporaries i is the moſt 
ſpeaking leſſon they can receive. | 


We are generally apt to buſy ourſelves | in obſerving the 
Errors and miſcarriages of our neighbours, and are forward to. 
mark and cenſure their faults and follies ; but how few deſcend 


into themſelves, and turn their eyes inward, and fay, I ha: 
ame J done? f 5 


It is an excellent . of the emperor Antoninus, t No 
© man was ever unhappy for not prying into the actions and 
«© conditions of other men; but that man is neceffarily un- 


% happy, who doth not oblorve himſelf, and confider the ſtate 
& of his own ſoul,” | 


Make no FOE wait who are dependant on you; 5 . lofs' 
of time, to all who have to live on the careful e of 
it, is the loſs of their bread. . | 


| Aid en in companys it is a habit of great inpro- 


Ls (peaking; and exceflive laughter, the nter either 
pointed, or unmeaning, are both unbecoming ; ; theſe un- 


guarded cuſtoms, contracted among e are never par- 
doned by the world. 


It is evident that the graces of the perſon give ſuveurable- | 
impreſſions of the mind ; which reflection ſhould be a monitor 
ta correct all aukward habits and geſtures. | 
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Liſten to tales of woe, with gratitude on your own account, 


| compaſſion {or the ſufferers. 


Profit of others misfortunes or miſtakes as a rh to 2 
IT pride, and a guard to your ſteps. 


If either noble birth, a large dominion, /: A great eſtate, or 
perfect innocency, a genius for contemplation, or a ſmall fa- 
mily, could have given a writ of eaſe, Adam had not been ſet 
to work in Paradiſe; but he that gave us being, gave us buſi- 


| neſs; ;—even the garden of Eden, though it needed not weed- 


ing, yet muſt be dreſſed and kept; z nature, in its beſt eſtate, 
left room for art and induſtry, and God demands them. | 


4 lying tongue is but for a moment; but truth is the 


8 daughter of time, and 1 in the end will appear. 


When Ariſtotle was once aſked, what a man could gain bo ; 


| Uttering falſehood ? he replied, . Not to be credited when he 
_ © ſhall tell the truth.“ 


Neatneſs and elegance  hould be TP to each other; oſten- 


tation and profuſion are in general —_ WY and equally 
to be avoided. - | | 


On no occaſion 1 in the cis of cleanlineſs regarding 


your own perſon ; nor ſuffer indolence or ſickneſs to deſtroy | 


a habit, which is as much connected with health, as it is with 
decar um. : | 


Give up every enn opinion in point of dreſs, to tat 
of thoſe whom it is your duty to pleaſe. | 


As in apparel, ſo in actions, know not only what 18 good, 


but what becomes you. 


Let us not neglect one duty, 1 under pretence of being better 
| fitted 


a 
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: fitted for another; Noth will not be cured by ſleep, nor re | 
lence. with idleneſs: if the leg be numb, walk. 


| Munificence recanumignds us more than magnificence. > 
No man's character is to be taken from a ſingle act. 


One of the cauſes of evil-ſpeaking, i is envy - we look with 
an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and do what v wo 
can to diſcredit their commendable qualities: 


Another cauſe of evil-ſpeaking, is impertinence and curio- 
ſity; a deſire of talking of affairs which do not concern us. 


The ſin of Evil-ſpeaking is plainly condemned by the word 5 
of God; and the duty of refraining from it as eaſy as a reſo- 
| lute filence upon juſt occaſions ; as reaſonable as prudence, juſ- 
rice, charity, and the preſeryation of peace and good-will 
_ amongſt men can make i it; and of as neceſſary and indiſpenſable 
an obligation, as the authority of God can render any thing. 


An innocent ſoul will have a modeſt logK-papd ſome pul 
is betrayed i in great aſſurance. | 


Simplicity and integrity will ſhine forth in the whole air of 
the face, and will give * . ee or n - 
hes to it. | ; 


2 Boldneſs will disfigure the beſt features; ; like a cloud over 
the ſun, it intercepts the glory of it. 


A forwardneſs to talk, and a multitude of 0 is no 40 
vantage to the character of any perſon, eſpecially women; 
whoſe greateſt reproach, in the apoſtle” 8 cenſure of them, was, | 
to be zatler 55 and buſy- bodies. | | 


| When we ceaſe to do evil, we 9 not 1 and idle, but 
loarn to do well ; we muſt be doing, and what we do muſt be 


well ae! in a right manner, and for right ends. g 


Endeavour 
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Endeavour to reſtrain your ideas from wandering, when al! 
_ Your application becomes requiſite, | 

Tf you are . e with a good memory, exerciſe it 
continually. 

Reſt rot contented with the plea of a bad memory 5 it is but : 
another name for negligence, among young; perſons. | 
_ Refolwtion and perſeverarice are oorrecti ves to an indolent . 
memory. 1 39885 CFC 

Quintilian, after having noted the different characters of the 


mind in children, draws, in a few words, the image of what be 
 Judgedto be a perfect Scholar; and certainly i is a very amiable 
bone: For my part,” ſays be, “ I like a child who is encouraged 
by conitnendation, is animated by a ſenſe of glory, and weeps 


when he is outdone. A noble emulation will always keep him 


in exerciſe, a reprimand will touch bi to the quick, and ho- 
Is nour will ſerve inſtead of a ſpur, We need not fear that fuch : | 


A ſcholar will ever give himſelf up to ſullenneſs.” 7 
Ho great a value ſoever Quintilian ſers upon the talents of 


| the mind, he eſteems thoſe of the heart far beyond, them, ah 5 
| looks upon the former as of no value without „he larter. 


In the ſame chapter, he declares, he ſhould never have a 


good opinion of a child, who placed his ſtudy in octaſibnirtg 
laughter, by mimicking the behaviour, mien, and faults of 


others; and he gives an admirable reaſon for it: „A child, 
fays be, te cannot be truly ingenious, unleſs he be good and vir- 


tuous; otherwiſe; 1 ſhould rather chooſe'to have him dull and 


ae than of a bad diſpoſition.” 


If Goop we plant not, vier will fall the mind, 
And weeds deſpoil the ſpace for flow” rs . 
The human heart ne er knows à tate of feſt; 
Bad tends to worſe, and better leads to Be: 
We either gun or loſe, we fink or rife, 
Nox reſts our ſtruggling nature till ſhe dies. 


FF FROM 
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FROM firſt declenſions to the path of vice, 
Be warn' d: for there your greateſt danger lies. 
That downward path would draw you deeper ſtill, 
To crimes that now your hearts with horror chill. 
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LET not gay clothing captivate your ſight: 
Shun tawdry ornament, as vain and light | 

Let modeſty and taſte your dreſs prepare: 

Th' external form demands a decent care. 

Conſult the faſhion ; but the medium know - 

Between the ſloven vile, and flaunting beau. 

Short is the triumph of that empty mind, 

Whoſe thoughts to rich attire are chief confin d. 

study to wear the everlaſting charm, 

That ſickneſs cannot rob, nor age diſarm; | 

Th' unchanging grace, that virtue will beſtow : 

Decay ſhall ſoon invade all elſe below. 


— 
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TAKE care, that every ha you watt | employ 

Sloth ſinks to pain: activity is 70. | 

The vig 'rons ſoul, inſpir'd by conſcious worth, 

Exults to fill her proper ſphere-on-earth; 5 
Of public zeal ſhe breathes the gen'rous 2 : 

And ardently aſpires to honeſt fame. 

' Unnery'd by indolence, the liſtleſs mind 

Falls on itſelf a load, and on mankind. - 

While Diligence enjoys his well-earn'd Kore, 

To ſqualid Poverty Sloth liyes next door, 
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1 Shine with a milder, finer flame, ** 
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E diament's and the ruby s rays 


4 


1 And more attract our loye and praiſe 
"Than beauty's 8 ſelf, if loſt' to fame, 4 © + 
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But the . tearvin pid” Seve. 2 
Tranſcends the diamond's re beams . 
And the ſoft bluſh of modeſty 


a 


More Precious wan tne ruby „F 


The glowing gem, the ſparkling 55 . 


. = 


May ſtrike the ſight witlr quick ſurpriſe ; 


But truth and innocence alone 


_— 4 
« 


„Can fl engage che od and wiſe, . 


8 glitt ring otnemebt or r 
Will aught avail i in grief or pain: 5 
Only from inward worth can flow 
Delight that ever all Fendi: 


| Behold, ye toes) your lovely queen! 
Tis not her jewels, but her mind 
A meekerz purer, ne'er was ſeen; 
It is her virtue charms mankind |! 1 
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